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READ “what they say about Unity ” 
in first column of last page. 


TotTAL number of new subscribers up 
to time of going to press 606, and the. 
little stream continues to flow. Don’t 
let it go dry before the fifteen hundred 
is reached. 


Tue editor of the Unitarian Review 
wishes that half the work of theologi- 
cal students might consist of wholly 
secular studies, “taught by inspired 
Christian men.” This suggests what 
is perhaps the greatest need of many 
rural towns, where the churches stand 
empty and if a state of decay because 
sectarianism has destroyed both the 
power and the disposition to maintain 
worship. If sincerely devout religious 


men—they might be Christians of any ° 


sect whatever, but willing to sink out 
of sight their sectatianism—would open 
those churches as schools of virtue, or 
form societies for the promotion of 
goodness, with earnest desires to teach 
the practical duties of life, a new era of 
purity and piety would be inaugurated. 


CHRIST, to us, is a revelation of the 
heart of God. He says, in words pro- 
foundly deep and tender, “ He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father.’ Christ, 
itis true, came to show us man; He 
came to reveal the great lines of moral 
conduct; but the Orthodox are right in 
saying that Christ came also to reveal 
God. We say it reverently, Christ 
humanized God. He showed us that 
God has a human as well as a divine 
side. Christ may be called the human 


Infinite circle; a shadow, soft and gen- 
tle, from the divine heart. We see 
Christ, do we not, preaching to the 
poor, his pulpit a fisherman’s boat, 
making his bosom a pillow for weary, 
sinful and lost men. We see Christ 
going out into the wilderness to try to 
find the lost human sheep. He goes 
among the tombs to find the moral 
leper. Itisa picture of God. J. G.T. 


A jJoLLy Scotchman from New York 
city puts so much breeziness into his 
letter that containeth a *“ push” that we 
can but put a whiff of it into our editor- 
ial columns. He says, “I have received 
so much good from Uniry I often wish 
that others would come and share with 
us the inheritance. Many think you are 
no soond, others belong tothe Tribe of 
Indifferents, but we can accomplish 
what is required ourselves. Let us all 
do our duty, and do it at once. Now is 
the day, and now is the hour, Let us 
do and live forever. So much persist- 
ence and resistance is all the better for 
us. Socheer up and we will make our 
streams and burnies shine up with the 
best. 
“ A friend’s hand in mine, lads, 
A kind hand and true, 


In rough ways and dark days, 
It helps a man through.” 


Mr. JEssE Cox spoke to a large au- 
dience, on Sunday evening last, before 
the Economic Conference, at the Madi- 
son Street Theatre. Instancing Carroll 
D. Wright’s estimate to show the vast 
increase in productive power to-day 
over former times, he stated that the 
total production per capita was no more 
in 1880 than in 1870. Also, wages had 
decreased, diminishing proportionally 
the purchasing power of consumers, so 
that there was really more misery 
among the laboring classes to-day than 
formerly. Holding profit-sharing to be 
inadequate as a remedy, he advocated as 
the only cure, socialism, which was 
simply the organization of industry by 
the state, for the purpose of carrying on 
production for use and not for profit. 
The subject is one which, whether na- 
tionalism be tabooed or accepted, de- 
serves impartial consideration. Agi- 
tation will help toward the remedy. 


A RECENT number of the School 
Fournal gives a most encouraging re- 
port of the new movement in edu- 
cation working in the public schools 
of Philadelphia. Several kindergar- 
tens are conducted at the public ex- 
pense. The primary schools have 
sewing taught to girls (above the sec- 
ond year) and clay modeling, paper 
cutting and form study have been be- 
gun. The grammar schools have sew- 
ing taught to girls; cooking is being in- 
troduced, — about one thousand are 
now studviwe it, For other manual 
training the grammar pupils go to the 
industrial art school, where drawing, 
clay modeling and wood carving are 
taught: about one thousand boys and 
girls are in this school. After leaving 
the grammar school the pupils can 
choose between the high, the manual 
training, or the normal school. Cook- 
ing is taught in the girls’ high school. 


in practical education? 


A coop idea for Sunday-school li- 
braries reaches us “ across lots,” from a 
friend in a Methodist Church. The li- 
brarian, with a book, gives a blank to 
be filled in by the child and returned 
with this book. On the blank the fol- 
lowing questions are asked: What is the 
title of the book? What is the author’s 
name and nationality? What is the sub- 


When will Chicago be so far advanced 


what year or period? Is the book his- 
torical, founded on fact, or is it fiction? 

Name some of the best and principal 

characters. What are their good and 

remarkable characteristics? Name some 

of the worst characters. What are their 

evil and remarkable’ characteristics? 

What do you most admire in the book? 

W hat do you most despise? What facts 

in history does the book teach? What 

morals are taught by the book? These 

little reports, systematically exacted as 

the condition of taking out books, would 

do much to make the reading of the 

story-books an educational process. As 

story-books are usually read by young- 

sters, or by elders, they class rather 

among the dissipations than the educa- 

tion of the mind. The plan would 

interest the parents of the child, its teach- 

ers, and pretty certainly the child itself. 

It would work toward greater thought- 

fulness in the selecting and the reading 
of the books, and would be as good a 
plan for mothers in the home to carry 

out, and teachers in the day school as 
for teachers in the Sunday-school. The 
blanks were prepared by Richard Mor- 
gan, of Dwight, Ills., and copyrighted, 
but the author would surely be glad to 
see his little device produce as much free 
good as possible. 

IN ouR first issue of the new volume 
we spoke of the New York layman 
who offered to be one of a hundred to 
give five dollars apiece to put five hun- 
dred copies into the missionary work, 
and help make out the fifteen hundred, 
which would make UNiry the nimble 
dollar missionary all around. Wehave 
received several responses from 5t. 
Paul, Salem (Massachusetts), Chicago 
and elsewhere, unt now this promised 
fund stands at 1oo dollars. We want 
So more at five dollars apiece, or their 
equivalents. Our Salem contributor 
says, “ Your circula: ought to add,‘ A 
person not able to send names of sub- 
scribers can contribute yearly to our 
fund.’” Our St. Paul layman says, “ If 
Unity friends will respond promptly 
and generally, the plan ought to be a 
prompt success.” The Chicago layman, 
sending the name of one who, though 
stricken with poverty, hungered for the 
bread which Unity yields, adds, “I 
send a check for twenty dollars to be 
used for others in like condition.” One 
who is himself a missionary says, “ | 
fall in with the suggestion of your New 
York correspondent. Inclosed find five 
dollars. God bless you and the bright- 
winged messenger of light and love and 
truth.” We are confident that others 
will recognize this as one other way of 
helping, and will act accordingly. 


WE WERE not so absorbed in our own 
problem as not to be mindful of the at- 
tractiveness and promise of the new 
journalistic venture of our fellow labor- 
ers in Minneapolis and St. Paul, al- 
though the press of other duties delayed 
our notice of the same. Season is 
the name of a handsome monthly of 


lar a year, recently started by Edwards 
and Berrier, and with the publication 
office. at Minneapolis. The names 
of all the leading Universalist and 
Unitarian ministers of Minnesota 
and the adjoining parishes appear 
as editorial contributors. The first num- 
ber contains contributions from Revs. 
Simmons, Shutter, Bartlett, and others 
well known to our UniTy readers. We 
welcome this last venture in journalism, 
knowing that it will reach a constituen- 
cy that no other paper would find, that 
it will do much to break down useless 


ject? Where are the scenes laid? In 


autobiography of God; an arc of the 


sixteen pages, to be published for a dol-' 


wings to many brave, helpful words. 
This groping of the liberal thought for 
expression in the printed page, this 
itching for an “organ” on the part of 
every aggressive movement is to us one 
of the most pathetic and inspiring signs 
of the times. Pathetic because it be- 
speaks many disappointments and a 
measureless amount of unpaid work, in- 
spiring because it speaks of a vitality 
that will eventually find a constituency 
worthy the organ of constructive and 
progressive liberal thought and_practi- 
cal religion, and also find the organ that 
will be worthy such a_ constituency. 
Unity extends its hand to Meason. 
They are together, and yet apart. They 
are separate, and _ still united in a com- 
mon work. 


VERESTCHAGIN’S PICTURES. 


II. 

Turning around from the awful ex- 
ecution pictures in the gallery, men- 
tioned last week, we find a series of 
pictures that give us the sunny sky of 
Palestine, the blue waters of Tiberias, 
the auburn-haired Jew, son of Mary 
and Joseph. Wesee the youth seated, 
in earnest conversation with the weird 
and hairy John the Baptist, between the 
low hills of the Jordan wilderness. We 
see the open court with the simple 
family surroundings, the father Joseph 
with a younger son at the work-bench, 
the mother Mary with a babe at her 
breast with two small children near by, 
and two others disporting themselves as 
children will among the shavings and 
the boards. In the arch is stretched a 


ing. Chickens and other signs of 
domesticity are around. A simple primi 
tive family group, flooded with light, 
yet higher up on the wall there is a 
touch of dazzling sunlight that makes 
brilliant the blossoming plants that cling 
to the wall. In this group of seven 
children the elder sits apart in familiar 
pre-occupation, no hermit, but a student; 
not disconcerted by familiar intimacies, 
ready to read to the mother a happy 
paragraph, to consult with the father 
over a knotty text, or, if need be, to 
mind the baby. In another picture we 
see him “treading the wine-press alone”’ 
in the solitudes of the wilderness. He 
is wrestling with the spirit, haunted by 
sublime ideals, struggling with prob- 
lems that ultimately settle into vision, 
ripen into prophecy. Once more we 
see the figure sitting lonely upon the 
banks of that northern lake, looking 
across the blue waters to Bethsaida, 
Chorazin, and the other little hamlets. 
Knowing their visionless condition, he 
foresees their dewnfall and their woe. 
Do these pictures satisfy us? By no 
means. How could they? , 
satisfies but the absolute truth, which is 
beyond our reach. Are we glad they 
are painted? Yes, emphatically so, be- 
cause they present a neglected and to 
many people an entirely new angle of 
vision from which the Christ figure is 
to be studied. It is good spiritual exer- 
cise to try to conceive the simple sur- 
roundings and to realize that the 
Nazarene in whose beatitudes we find 
shelter, to whose parables we flee as a 
refuge, upon whose words we climb in 
prayer, whose life, shadowy and frag- 
mentary as it is in detail, drives us to that 
which is excellent, did not walk the hills 
of Palestine with the lordly mien and 
princely bearing of the old artists, but 
that rather he went up and down the 
meager settlements of Galilee as Socra- 


marked with idiosyncrasies rather than 


sectarian and dogmatic barriers, and give 


with dignities. His neighbors saw little 


linc upon which hangs the family wash- — 
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promise of haloes and thrones. They 
did detect in him that which made them 
restless, a little fearful of his glance, a 
little distrustful of their own word and 
work, and a good deal anxious about the 
future of the young man whom, spite 
of his peculiarities, they could not help 
loving. We love to study all the pic- 
tures of Jesus, the broad brow of Da 
Vinci’s, the woman-like tenderness of 
Raphael’s, the searching insight of 
Titian’s face in the “Tribute Money,” 
the heroic resistance and inward poise 
of Muncaksy’s Christ, but we welcome 
this new study for three special reasons. 

First, this artist puts Jesus back into 
the family. Jesus is at best a prisoner, 
retained against his will, in the monas- 
teries of Christendom. He deesn’t be- 
long there. All the traditions and 
psychological presumptions place him 
where children are wont to be. He did 
not preach his best sermon in a temple, 
but by a well. His audience was not 
made up of robed priests and phylacter- 
ied elders, but of a woman, of doubtful 
life and obscure race. 
moments came not before the altar, bu 
on mountain sides and in garden places. 
These pictures help us to think of him 
as a part of a home, claimed by brothers 
and sisters, sharing the perplexities of 
father and mother, mingling with those 
of humblest surroundings. He who 
came unheralded, lived unhonored and 
died unlaureled—O! sad irony of fate, 
to have at last the honors of deity thrust 
upon him, to have his own personality 
violently placed between the soul and 
that Father of whom he taught and in 
whose light he lived. 

Second. We like these pictures again 
because they put Jesus back into nature, 
the nature he loved so much. Here ts 
an artist who dares paint him out of 
doors, independent of artificial lights 
and shades. Put Jesus beside the blue 
waters, under the great sky, and you 
can understand him better. Bethsaida, 
Chorazin and the rest, met the fate he 
predicted. They have been buried in 
their crime and ignorance, but the rip- 
pling waters of Tiberias are there yet 
to float the boat into which, were a Jesus 
to step again, a multitude would gather 
from somewhere to hear ius speech. 
If we relate Jesus to the forces that 
abide, our theologies become more sim- 
ple and abiding. It is not easy to fit 
Jesus into the ecclesiasticisms of history. 
We cannot think of him well behind 
stained glass or groined arches. ‘Those 
who make creeds and wear robes, who 
receive their commissions through the 
finger-tips of bishops, do not seem to 
succeed him, the claim to the unbroken 
line of apostolic succession notwith- 
standing. The gardener who raises 
flowers, the scientist watching a bird or 
following the movements of a star, 
seems to be more like him and to get 
nearer to him. 

Third. We like these pictures again 
because the artist takes us into partner- 
ship. He leaves something for the 
spectator todo. He suggests the situa- 
tion, gives the form and then says, 
“ Now you put a face on the body, a 
light into the eye, an emotion into the 
heart that is worthy of the man and the 
place.” It is a brave artist that trusts 
his work without interpreting details. 
To us the most impressive of the Jesus 
pictures is the one which gives but the 
back of the figure looking out on the 
beautiful lake with the sin-stained points 
on the distant margin. 

Whatever power may be displayed 
on these canvases, it is prophetic of still 
greater power to come. In their pres- 
ence it is easy to believe ina new future 
for art, to expect new Raphaels who 
will glorify motherhood, transfigure 
morality, put a Christ ideal before the 
world again, a peasant truth-seeker, a 
man-loving king of conscience, the 
teacher of the new gospel of reality, of 
simplicity, peace and brotherhood. And 
this is the old gospel, taught by the 
son of Joseph the carpenter, who 
walked, talked and meditated on the 
shores of Galilee nineteen hundred 
years ago. 


THERE is nothing so terrible as 
activity without insight.— Goethe. 


His altar ba OO 


ATONEMENT, 


We believe in the atonement. We 
do not like the scholastical word, atone- 
ment—it is not a biblical word. It only 
occurs in the Bible once, and then not 
in a theological sense. The word 
Reconciliation expresses our thought 
better. God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself. Witness the 
sorrows of mankind, the weakness, the 
infirmities, the tears, the burdens of the 
human race. Sometimes a river over- 
flows its banks and devastates on the 
right and left; so the river of evil over- 
flows its banks and thousands go down 
in the waves. We listen sometimes 
until the heart nearly breaks at the 
“sad, sad music of Humanity.” We 
see the chasms between man and man, 
—some men are up, but the larger 
number are away down. We see how 
many and many a man. struggles 
through the nightmare of his sin. We 
see something else too; we see in this 
world a vast reconciling power; it is 
the power of God, it is the heart of 
The atonement, the reconcilia- 
tion, is God’s heart placed close against 
the heart of humanity. A bruised reed 
he will not break and smoking flax he 
will not quench. Have you not seen 
how nature binds up a broken reed, 
mending it with healing ministry? and 
how upon asmoking flax comes a little 
puff of wind, a breath of entreaty, un- 
til it fans it intoa flame? So gently, 
surely goes on the great Reconciliation. 
Courage coming into the heart in which 
resolution is broken like a reed—the 
breath of God fanning into a flame the 
smoking flax of aspiration, 

je. Gx T 
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WHAT PLUTARCH MIGHT HAVE 
NOTED YESTERDAY. : 


Charlestown in West Virginia had a 
John Brown,—had him and hung him. 
Now it has had a “John Smith,” had 
him in the press gang on the streets. 
Happy little prison-town! ‘ That was 
a splendid knight of the new chivalry. 
down in Charlestown, W. Va., who 
would not allow a poor woman,although 
degraded, to work out her fine on the 
public street, but took her place and is 
working out her seventeen days. He 
is a poor farm laberer from up the river, 
and had never seen the woman before, 
and gave only a fictitious name. Hon- 
ored in song should be ‘ John Smith’ 
for his magnanimous act.” 

Eighteen hundred years ago it was 
“the good Samaritan,” while priest and 
levite were the Jews: now it is “the good 
Jew,” while the lookers-on and passers- 
by are Christians. ‘ ‘Let him sink, he’s 
only a Jew,’ was the exclamation of a 
crowd of people in a Russian town re- 
cently, as they beheld the struggles of 
a poor wretch in the river. Just then 
a young man broke through the crowd, 
which tried to hold him back, and, 
plunging into the river, brought the 
drowning man to the shore. As the 
crowd began to jeer at him for saving 
the life of a mere Jew, it was discovered 
that the man whose life was saved was 
a Gentile and that his brave rescuer was 
a Jew. The jeering at once ceased, 
and the crowd slunk away.” 

We like to star our page with such 
bits of shining story as the two above, 
one borrowed from the Working 

Woman's Fournal, and one from Our 
Best Words. And were there space, 
we would like right well to niche in 
some corner of this paper a “ Record of 
Current Virtue,” a chronicle of the 
fresh heroism and the newest self-for- 
getting, of words and deeds which 


just in the circle of lives and homes to 
which this paper goes. But no corner, 
and no paper of this size, could hold the 
record gleaned from even so small a 
field. Brave “ Field Notes ” we should 
print, if, in place of the news about 
this church and that conference, we 
could report the deed of honor in a cer- 
tain village store last week, the unpre- 
meditated chivalry that lighted up that 
ity street, the noble answer that some- 
where quenched a hate, the loving- 
kindness or the tender mercy that some- 


where filled a hundred eyes with sudden 


Plutarch would have noted yesterday 


tears. Every day the Beatitudes come 
true again, with all their shad/s of prom- 
ise turned into present tenses: some one 
is pure of heart and “sees the God;” 
some one is meek and “inherits the 
earth,” which no self-asserting claim 
of rights could give him; some one 
hungers anew for righteousness, hun- 
gers enough to be filled with it. Every 
day the Sermon on the Mount, in all 
its mountain verses, preaches itself anew 
in words that win no echo and deeds 
as silent and as grand as an unwit- 
nessed sun-rise. Every day there is 
Vision enough to make a nobler book of 
Psalms than that which lies in the 
Bible’s heart. Every day there is good- 
ness enough on earth to angel a little 
heaven. A Plutarch, not of council- 
chambers and the battlefield, but of the 
roadside and the home, should come,— 
and does he of come in every great 
biography, in every noble fiction? For 
heroes of the home there are, and 
prophets of the platform and the pulpit; 
and martyrs, too, there are to-day, if 
no longer in the market-place for burn- 
ing. But there they would be, and for 
the burning, were there need; many a 
man and many a woman in the world 
to-day would go as quietly to Calvary 
as Jesus, and die with the “ Forgive 
them” on the lips. 

This, also, can be added: each gen- 
eration sees actually zew flora of virtue 
springing up, which the previous gen- 
erations have not seen, like the new 
varieties of flower and fruit which gar- 
deners advertise. They are but new 
applications of very old principles, but 
they are new as applications. It is 
yesterday’s truthfulness and justice and 
love in higher evolution; new delicacies 
of honor and courtesy and tact, new 
loveliness of self-forgetting, new ideals 
made real of liberty and loyalty. 

And what about yesterday’s horrors 
of injustice, so many, and this morning’s 
sin, so great since sunrise? Not for- 
gotten,—do the papers let us forget? 
But all that we have written here is 
true, is ¢rwe, and.the horrors and the 
sin, true too, should not make us able 
to reject the comfort, the cheer, the in- 
spiration that comes from realizing the 
Current Virtue of the day. 

W. C. G. 
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“BONE OF MY BONE AND FLESH OF 
MY FLESH.” 


I have seen this mollusk advancing, retiring, 
Spreading itself past the rim of its shell; 
Do I find its post-mortem instructive, in- 
spiring, | 
Relish the truths that its dead tissues tell? 
Behold I am builded (mark you the mesh) 
Bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh. 


If the eye of mortal looks forth and discerns 
not 
Lines where the human shades into divine, 
Lo, it sweeps the past like an eagle and learns 
not 
When the stern rock’s life first mounts into 
mine; 
I call the green fern-fronds (mark you the 
mesh) 
Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. 


In the cloud-wrapped breast of fierce Jupiter 
swinging, 
Mightily scattered and tossed to and fro, 
Wildly darting and winging, swift parting 
and clinging, 
Elements show twin to these here below; 
The star-worlds are building (mark you the 
mesh) 
Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. 


Is it naught to stand to the heavens related? 
Kindred to Saturn, to Venus and Mars? 
Is it naught to know that the Power which 
created 
Soul on the earth is at work in the stars? 
The universe greets me (mark you the mesh) 
Bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. 


MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX. 
Recent study has convinced the clos- 
est students that the ancients were not 
so ignorant as has been generally sup- 
posed, that they had penetrated into 
many of the mysteries of nature con- 


cerning which we had supposed them 


profoundly ignorant, and that many of 
the legends and the monstrous statues 
representing the underlying idea of 
those legends, were the partial teach- 
ing of great truth. 


toa nobler use. 


Is there, then,,a meaning to the 
Sphinx? Was it purposely carved to 
embody in enduring form some great 
secret which the wise priests of Egypt 
had discovered? 

The ancient masters believed that 
God was in all things; that, originally 
unmanifested, from the divine center 
went forth emanations, at last reaching 
their culmination in man. It seems to 
me plain that the ancients were con- 
vinced that man came forth from the 
animal world, and the Sphinx embod- 
ied in a form which should endure the 
wear and the tear of centuries this 
grand thought. 

From matter in a gaseous form, or 
in a spiritual condition, to matter in a 
solid or physical condition; from solid 
matter to a vegetable, from a vegetable 
to the animal, from the animal to the hu- 
man—these have been some of the steps 
taken in what is now called evolution. 
If evolution be the creative plan at 
work in the beginning and to be con-. 
tinued to the end, what is the next 
step? Man stands at the apex of phys- 
ical evolution; it is impossible to con- 
ceive of a form more perfect than the 
human form. On the line of the phys- 
ical we seem to have reached the limit. 
Every part of the human body is care- 
fully adapted to every other part, and 
all the organs are useful and work har- 
moniously together. In the direction 
of physical change God has reached 
the limit; at least,the human mind can 
conceive of no alteration. 

I do not think that I am over-san- 
guine or that I am dreaming, when I 
say that the next step in evolution 
will be to spiritualize man, so that 
while yet in the body he _ shall live 
the spiritual life. Already manis using 
more spiritual forms of force than ever 
before. A long step has been taken 
towards the employment of the God- 
force of the universe in its simplest 
and most powerful form. The reign 
of Ahriman is about over and soon 
that of Ormuzd shall begin; the dark- 
ness is beginning to comprehend the 
light; the sun of truth is mounting 
towards the zenith. Not yet shall 
come the full splendor when the 
spiritual sun gives its complete ra- 
diance; you and I| will have disap- 
peared before it comes. But all nature 
and all nations are in the ferment 
which betokens a new and higher life. 
Should an image be now made, a new 
Sphinx, which should symbolize man’s 
present position, it would be a human 
form with a divine head and shoulders. 
Such men were Buddha and Jesus, men 
and yet gods, prophecies of the future 
of man, when, the evolution from the 
animal being complete, the evolution of 
the divine from the human shall have 
begun. No better able is the modern 
sculptor to carve such a statue than was 
the ancient to represent the ascent from 
animal to man, in which ascent the an- 
imal was transformed into the human, 
retaining all the lower life consecrated 
So in the future, as in 
the past, all the human shall be retained, 
but from it shall be seen emerging the 


-divine. And as the physical body in 


its growth repeats the whole history of 
evolution from the animal, so shall the 
spiritual body repeat the whole history 
of evolution from the human. The 
birth of the higher from the lower has 


‘been the history of the universe in the 


past, and must continue to be its history 
in the future. But when the ani- 
mal is completely humanized, which is 
the purpose of God in His creative 
work, what then will the divine activity 
occupyits energy with? What but the 
divinizing of the human? What can 
be done in this way the God-men of 
history teach, and we have at last, I 
think, learned the lesson that they are 
not supernatural beings but the natural 
result of the divine work. In the gar- 
den we find now and then what the gar- 
dener calls sports, when some new va- 
riety is produced, a more fragrant 
flower, one more brilliantly colored, or 
a double specimen, which after a time 
becomes a regular species, superseding 
the old. So these God-men are natu- 


/ral, and are prophecies* of the- hights 
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finally to be gained. United on: the 
one side with the animal and on the 
other with God, the ultimate destiny of 
man must be to become at one with 
(God. Since man became conscious of 
his own power he has helped the evo- 
lution from the animal, and so, too, may 
he help in the evolution from the hu- 
man. To aid in this work come_the 
Christs, are written the sacred books, 
are erected the churches. This is the 
divine call which some have ears to 
hear. Be God’s or be one with God. 
This is the last step of the eternal pro- 
gress. It is possible now while yet we 
are on the earth; we need not wait till 
the bodies are returned to the dust, but 
may now so spiritualize those bodies 
that while on earth we are in heaven. 

The Sphinx shows the son of the 


‘lion coming to the human existence; 


the Sphinx of to-day shows the son of 
man coming to the divine existence. 
Sons of the earth were we, but we be- 
came men; sons of men are we, but we 
may become gods. The Sphinx of 
Egypt symbolically told the story of 
man’s past; the Christs symbolically 
tell the story of man’s future, are 
prophecies of what is in store for the 
race. “And the word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld 
his glory as the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” Glo- 
rious symbol of the final destiny of 
man, when all shall become full of 
erace and truth! 
WILLIAM ELLERY COPELAND. 


» 
THE SUDDEN ORISES OF LIFE. 

In the course of our natural life, 
events may happen suddenly, but the 
root at the bottom of them gradually 
develops and long grows unperceived 
before the outflowering of the event 
takes place; and this is the case both 
with the things of natural and spiritual 
life. Look at the eruption ofa vol- 
cano; how sudden it seems. 
ment it breaks forth; in an hour it 
spreads desolation over fair, fertile 
fields and vineyards, submerging in its 
baleful course, happy homes and de- 
stroying human life. And yet, sudden 
as it seems, the fires that have culmi- 
nated in this terrible eruption, have been 
going on, deep in the bosom of the 
earth, for years, perhaps for a century. 

And so it isin the moral world. A 
murder, a deed of dishonor may be 
committed on the spur of the moment, 
as it appears; and yet it is not really so, 
for back of the fateful moment when 
the stroke was giveh, the dishonor 
committed, there is the pressure of long 
years with their influences and training; 
there is the pressure of temptation not 
resisted, of downward tendencies against 
which no stand was taken, of angry, vin- 
dictive thoughts, or base purposes and 
ignoble aims. All these things, far 
down in the heart, perhaps, hidden from 
all human observation, are like the se- 
cret, smouldering fires of the volcano 
which so long gather force and intens- 
ity before the breaking out of the erup- 
tion. 

In railroad disasters, too, the bridge 
that seems to break down so suddenly, 
producing such terrible havoc of hum in 
life, has really been long in coming to 
this point, weakening, little by little, 
imperceptibly, while to all outward ob- 
servation it stood as firm and durable as 
ever. Soit is with the weakening of 
the human will, and its final surrender 
to evil. However sudden the process 
may appear to the world, it has really 
been a gradual one, having its roots far 
back in the past. Some apparently 
trivial ‘swerving, in the youth, from 
honor and rectitude, may have laid the 
foundation of the felon’s career of 
the man in long after years. 

Not only are we pained by unex- 
pected developments of evil, but on the 
other hand, we are sometimes delight- 
fully surprised by the (apparently) sud- 
den capabilities of nobility and heroism 
shown by our friends in some decisive 
crisis of life. A man or a woman who 


had seemed to us a plain, commonplace 
sort of person, and who had been pur- 
suing a very humdrum, uneventful 
course of life, is suddenly confronted 


In a mo-: 


with a crisis in life, in which he shows 
a-firmness, a nobility, a capability of 
self-sacrifice we had not dreamed he 
possessed. “But these traits cannot 
spring forth miraculously on the spur 
of the moment. We may rest assured 
that the roots of them have long been 
growing and strengthening beneath the 
soul, known only to God. An emer- 
gency cannot supply any one with her- 
oism and greatness of soul. It can 
only call out what already exists, poten- 
tially, at least, in the character. 

We sometimes read thrilling accounts 
of a sinking ship, in which the com- 
mander, quietly putting aside all 
thought of self, devotes himself to sav- 
ing every life in his charge that he pos- 
sibly can, and then bravely and firmly 
meets death himself. The disaster 
comes suddenly, but the forces that en- 
able him to meet it as he does, have 
been marshaling in his soul for long 
foregoing years: the habit of consider- 
ing others more than himself, and of 
being faithful to every trust, no matter 
at what cost to himself. This spirit 
could not be generated on the spur of 
the moment. Only years of an habit- 
ually noble tenor of thought and feel- 
ing could produce it. 

In every crisis of life the stand we 
take, be it noble or ignoble, is the result 
of forces and influences that have long 
been at work, moulding our characters, 
imperceptibly, perhaps, even to -our- 
selves. Only the outflowering of events 
can be called sudden. The root of all 
our deeds is slowly and gradually form- 
ed beneath the surface, beginning at 
our earliest childhood.—AZ. W. Early, 
in the New Church Messenger. 


THE “GRADED SYSTEM.” 

Among our Eastern Sunday-school 
workers, as among ourselves at the 
west, the “graded system” of class 
studies is coming to the front again for 
discussion and experiment. At the Jan- 
uary meeting of the teachers’ Union, E. 
A. Horton, the ex-president of the 5. 
S. Society, gave a careful paper on “the 
True Order of Studies in the Sunday- 
school,” setting forth the advantages 


of the graded system, and answering 


common objections to it; the paper 
found hearty Amen from its hearers, 
and two or three successful experi- 
ments in this direction were described. 
Like any higher ideal, this system has 
objections and difficulties, and not all 
schools are yet fitted tocope withthem. 
Schools themselves as wholes stand in 
different grades, and that is the best 
method for a given school which most 
enlists the enthusiasm and _ fits the 
power of the teachers and the leader. 
And besides, “some persons can do 
more with a jack-knife than others with 
a chest of tools.” ‘The three pre-requi- 
sites for the success of the graded 
method are good lesson-helps, good 
teachers, and good home-interest be- 
hind the school. We have now fairly 
good lesson-helps, thanks to the efforts 
of the twoS.S. Societies. For good teach- 
ers, some kind of normal class training 
seems indispensable; and this aim, dis- 
tinctly sighted as an aim, will somehow 
be attained,—in part, perhaps, by add- 
ing a branch to the divinity school 
training of the ministers themselves. 
Asto the home-interest,—well, as the 


teachers feel enthusiasm, not merely 


duty and pleasure inthe work, and as 
schools may demand the interest be- 
cause they evidently deserve it for the 
education which they give, that home- 
interest, too, will come. Slowly but 
surely the ideal draws the real to itself. 
That this system zs the ideal seems al- 
most plain enough from the simple an- 
swer which Mr. Horton gives to the 
question, What is the true order of 
studies for the Sunday-school? “It is 
that order which presents an arrange- 
ment of topics naturally fitted to the 
ages and capacities of the pupils, and 
adapted to the gradual unfolding of 
the child’s faculties. Such an order 
aims at educating the pupil. It has a 
starting-point and a goal.” © w.c. G. 


THERE is no method of building up 
character except through mind.—Z. P. 
Whipple. 


ASSOCIATED OHARITIES. 


An excellent and interested audience 
greeted Mr. W. Alexander Johnson, on 
the occasion of his seventh Chicago In- 
stitute lecture. After referring briefly 
to the general considerations arrived at 
in previous. lectures, he restated the 
ethical basis of charity in its promotion 
of altruism ; and also the Law of 
the Individual, as being the un- 
derlying principles of scientific charity. 
The organization of charity is essential 
to make the work of the friendly visitor 
— which, as was stated at the begin- 
ning of this course of lectures, is the 
culmination of charitable effort — pos- 
sible and safe in a large city. The va- 
rious societies, called associated chari- 
ties or charity organization societies — 
names used with the same meaning al- 
though having originally some little 
different intent — have two main divi- 
sions of work. The first is to promote 
harmonious co-operation between all 
the charitable agencies, public, quasi- 
public and private, of a city or district, 
so as to prevent “ overlapping ” and se- 


cure the best results from the work of: 


each one ; the second is, to foster and 
promote new methods, necessary to fill 
up the gaps in the charity system of the 
community. These societies are found- 
ed upon scientific principles, and the his- 
tory of their development is interesting. 

Scientific charity had its beginning a 
hundred years ago in Hamburg, a city 
of merchant princes, and therefore pub- 
lic spirited, enterprising, progressive. 
Some principles — 7.e., that of the 
minute subdivision into districts each 
in charge of one almoner, and that of 
careful investigation of every case— 
had been adopted sixty-five years ear- 
lier, when a branch of a Sanitary Com- 
mission, organized to meet the evils of 
a plague, had undertaken to deal effi- 
ciently with the mass of beggars who 
flocked to the city; but the system then 
established had not been permanent. 
The principles adopted by Von Voght, 
the leading spirit in the Institution for 
the Poor established in 1758,-—and who 
well deserves the title of an apostle of 
charity and an equal rank with John 
Howard and others— were so sound and 
comprehensive, that if there were no 
organized charity in Chicago to-day, we 
should accept them, if offered, with en- 
thusiasm. They contained almost every 
important principle of the scientific 
charity of the present day, the only im- 
portant omission being that which sep- 
arates the work of the almoner from 
that of the frzendly visitor, making the 
direct aid of the latter to consist in mor- 
al reinforcement only: Von Voght’s 
method* included a central bureau of 
supervision; co-operation of all agen- 
cies ; subdivision into small districts ; 
close personal and continued contact 
with the poor in each district by one 
person; assistance toemployment; train- 
ing of children to industry. The Ham- 
burg system was widely copied. in 
twenty German cities, including Mu- 
nich, where the American Count Rum- 


ford was the leading spirit, and Elber- 


feld, which has usually been credited 
as the birthplace of the system which it 
copied from Hamburg. Also, Von 
Voght was called to Vienna by the 
Emperor of Austria, and to Paris by 
Napoleon I to organize similar sys- 
tems in those cities. 

The St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
which has spread all over the civilized 
world in connection with the Catholic 
churches— although it gained its mo- 
tive from the religious spirit of its 
founder — no doubt owed its method to 
a large extent to Von Voght. 

The Elberfeld revised system of 
1853, as now in practice, is well known 
and has suggested much of the system 
as we have it here. The next advanced 
step was made by the London Charity 
Organization Society, which, in dealing 
with the densest mass of pauperism 
and the most elaborate methods for its 
relief existing in the world, realized as 
none before the necessity of harmonious 
co-operation of all agencies, especially 
of the clearest and most comprehensive 
definition of the line between the pub. 
lic and the private burden in charity. 


The history of charity organizations, 
by that mame, began in the United 
States twelve years ago,in Germantown, 
Philadelphia. The method and the 
name soon became popular, and there 
are now between sixty and seventy soci- 
eties in the Union called Associated 
Charities or Charity Organization So- 
eiety, or names intentionally similar. 
These have had varying degrees of suc- 
sess. Where the field has been unoccu- 
pied before their inception, they have 
usually had instant and unqualified suc- 
cess ; in other places that have previ- 
ously had some organized effort, their 
more theoretical and ideal plans have 
not always been so well appreciated. 
With whatever shortcomings,they have 
always stood for permanent help as op- 
posed to temporary relief, the cure of 
pauperism not merely the palliation of 
suffering. Among their favorite mot- 
toes are such as, “ Not alms but a 
friend,” “ Help the Poor to help them- 
selves,” and one well worth quoting 
from a forgotten English poet: 

‘‘ More than they asked he gave—and deemed 
it mean 

Only to help the poor to beg again.” 

Scientific charity was not an entirely 
new thing when the first C. O. S. was 
founded in this country. By various 
names, such as Provident Societies, 
Societies for the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and Relief and 
Aid Societies, there were organizations 
in many of the larger cities many years 
previous. These all began by express- 
ing sound principles of charity: they 
aimed to repress indiscriminate alms. 
Among relief societies, the Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society stands easily 
at the head. This latter has recently 
united with itself the C. O. S. of 
Chicago, and stands pledged to continue 
the work that society had begun. The 
results of the union are as yet uncer- 
tain, but from the fact that such a de- 
velopment is in the historic line of the 
Relief Society’s progress, the best is to 
be hoped. 

The lecture concluded with a declar- 
ation that the principles of organized 
charity are largely identical with those 
which make this country great and 
prosperous, viz., the development of 
the individual effort of.each citizen, and 
that on this line would be found the 
way to meet and cure the social evils 
that afflict our large cities. 


Ohe Cnily Club. 

The interest in the French Centen- 
nial and the Paris exposition, which are 
to come off next year, was early antici- 
pated by our Unity Clubs. Last fall 
we published a careful outline for a 
course of study on the French Revolu- 
tion in this department. The Unity 
Clubs of Hinsdale and of Sioux Falls, 
Dak., at least, are following this course 
of study. This will make them appre- 
ciative readers of whatever reports of 
the great exposition may reach us 
across the seas next summer. But the 
Unity Club at Rockford, Ills., has 
anticipated the educational value, the 
pleasure and profit of that exposition 
in a more original and heroic way than 
either of the clubs mentioned. They 
are all going to see it—through the 
skilled eyes of their friend, leader and 
pastor, Doctor Kerr. They have al- 
ready notified him to get ready, that 
they are going to “ put money in thy 
purse” sufficient to meet all expenses. 
The good doctor will leave the latter 
part of June. He will take nearly two 
months’ time in careful study of the 
Paris exposition, giving particular at- 
tention to the illustrations of human 
progress, for which the French gov- 
ernment has already appropriated 
eight million dollars. Then he will be 
back at his post in September prepared 
to render splendid equivalent for value 
received. What good time that Unity 
Club will have next winter when the 
doctor will be telling them all about it. 
He will go in search of “ new materials 
for religion.” . 


*See two articles in Lend A Hand, for January and 
February, 1880, by Rev. 3 . H. Crooker, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, on “The Origin of Scientific Charity 
in Hamburgh.” 
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Churth-Boor Pulpit. 


DO THE MASSES NEED SUPER- 
STITION 9 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE CHICAGO UNITA- 
RIAN CLUB, MARCH 5, 1889, BY HENRY DOTY 
MAXSON. 


(Published by the Club.) 


A few weeks ago I received a letter 
from a friend of mine who, if I may be 
pardoned the solecism, is rusticating in 
Rome. He is, I may add in passing, 
a young man of orthodox antecedents, 
son of a leading Seventh Day Baptist 
minister, who has left his childhood’s 
faith so far behind him as to remark in 
the course of his letter to me, “ Though 
I still look forward to preaching some 
sort of gospel, I presume no denomina- 
tion but the’ Unitarians would receive 
me.” In the course of his reflections 
he had reached the problem suggested 
by my topic. After assenting to the 
view that a purely rational faith is an 
entirely adequate and satisfactory sub- 
stitute for superstition in the minds of 
cultivated people, he adds: “ But in 
heaven’s name, what is to be done with 
the masses in this transition period 
Are we to lie to them, or leave the ly- 
ing to those who think it truth, trusting 
that the eyes of blind leader and fol- 
lower will some day open together?” 

There is, perhaps, in the circle of 
popular thought nothing more demor- 
alizing than this quite common convic- 
tion that, though the truth may be good 
for the educated, the great mass of so- 
ciety must be fed on superstition. I call 
this conviction demoralizing, for it cor- 
rupts both him that gives and him that 
takes. It corrupts the giver by culti- 
vating what strikes me as the very es- 
sence of atheism. If the truth is not 
safe for the masses, it must be because 
the heart of things is somehow not 
sound. It must be because either the 
truth or the masses lies outside of the 
substance of God, It must be because 
there is no God in any sense which can 
call forth the unreserved devotion of 
our hearts — no God in the sense of an 
omnipresent power in whom creation 
lives and moves. But again, this asser- 
tion that the truth may be profitable for 
cultivated people but would be danger- 
ous to the masses, corrupts the man that 
takes it. It would be difficult to devise 
a more adroit expedient to divert the 
rationalist from the discharge of his 
mission to humanity. ‘Tell him that he 
is a fool, and he will bristle with re- 
sentment. Attack his position as un- 
sound, and all the weapons at his com- 
mand are leveled at you. But it requires 
a cood deal of grace to resist the seduc- 
tion of being told that we are the elect. 
It is delicious to have a secret that we 
might communicate to other people if 
we would. Westrut with self-import- 
ance over knowing the grip or the 
password that the uninitiated have not 
been told. But to possess a truth which 
the rabble could not understand, or 
which would ruin them if they did un- 
derstand it, this is the very refinement 
of polite satisfaction. Rationalism has 
not, I think, been entirely insensible to 
these blandishments, and I should spec- 
ify as among the needs of Unitarian- 
ism, first,a fresh baptism of the convic- 
tion that it is more blessed to be saving 
than to be select; and second, that ours 
is no esoteric gospel, that the largest 
measure of truth which it is possible 
for any mind at any moment to grasp 
—that measure of truth it is wholesome 
for that mind at that moment to know. 

It is not, however, the purpose of 
this paper to enter into any systematic 
treatment of my subject, but rather to 
draw from a very brief experience as a 
Unitarian minister a few incidents 
which have helped confirm my previ- 
ous convictions. Before inquiring 
whether the masses need superstition, it 
would seem to be a reasonable economy 
of time to inquire whether it is prob- 
able that the masses can be kept super- 
stitious. However valuable a particular 
drug might be if we could once get it 
into the patient’s blood, it is not worth 
while to waste many words in discuss- 
ing its value as long as his stomach per- 


sists in resenting the intrusion. If the 
masses are bound to throw superstition 
overboard, much as we may regret 
their perversity we may as well face 
the inevitable. 

A few days after receiving my young 
friend’s letter from Rome, his inquiry 
as to the desirability of keeping the 
masses superstitious was recalled to my 
mind by my happening upon a para- 
graph of Mr. Lowell’s as to the possi- 
bility of keeping them superstitious. 
And, as it chanced, the people of 
whom Mr. Lowell was 
were the people by whom my 
young friend was surrounded as he 
was writing, the lower classes of Italy. 
“ Tam more and more persuaded every 
day,” writes Mr. Lowell, “that as far 
as the popular mind is concerned, Rom- 
anism is a dead thing in Italy. | It sur- 
vives only because there is nothing else 
to replace it with, for men must wear 
their old habits, however threadbare and 
out at the elbows, till they get better. 
It is literally”— and here comes one 
of Mr. Lowell’s delightful puns. If, 
like the Greek chieftains after the battle 
of Salamis, we were severally required 
to write two names, the names of those 
who ought to.be permitted to pun, of 
course each would write his own name 
first; and I fancy that not a few of us 
would give Mr. Lowell the second 
place. He is about the only man, be- 
sides myself, that I am really able to 
forgive for punning. “ Romanism in 
Italy,” he says, “is literally a supersti- 
tion, a something left to stand over, till 
the great commercial spirit of the nine- 
teenth century balances his accounts 
again, and then it will be banished to 
the limbo of profit andloss. The pap- 
acy lies dead in the Vatican, but the 
secret is kept for the present, and gov- 
ernment is carried on in its name. After 
the fact gets abroad, perhaps its ghost 
will terrify men a little longer, but only 
while they are in the dark, though the 
ehost of a creed is a hard thing to give 
a mortal wound to, and may be laid, 
after all, only in a Red Sea of blood.” 

In one of his “ Women and Men” 
papers, in F/arfer’s Bazar of a few 
weeks ago, Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson criticises the religious fiction 
which has been so popular of late, on the 
ground that it is uncalled for, that the 
doctrines assailed are already dead. 
However true this statement may be of 
the cultivated circle with which, pre- 
sumably, Mr. Higginson comes into 
immediate contact, it is not universally 
true of that society with which a west- 
ern Unitarian minister has to deal. 
Some recent experiences have, however, 
suggested the inquiry whether, in so far 
as the irrational dogmas of the old faith 
do still survive, they are not coming to 
be the literal superstitions of which Mr. 
Lowell speaks; whether they are not 
coming to be no longer vital ideas cap- 
able of molding human life but only the 
ghosts of ideas capable of needlessly 
adding to the terrors of death. 

A few months ago I was called out 
into a country district to attend the fu- 
neral of a young man whom I had 
never met. In an interview with the 


told me that he was an atheist, though 
I think that his atheism consisted, not in 
any philosophical denial of the existence 
of a God, but rather in a somewhat de- 
fiant rejection of the current theology. 
The mother did nat call herself an 
atheist, though she had never had any 
formal connection or sympathy with 
orthodoxy. Some weeks afterwards I 
chanced to learn that previous to the 
few remarks which I made at the fu- 
neral the mother was entirely inconsol- 
able, not on account of the mere 
separation from her boy, though that 
was grief enough, but because of the 
fear that he was eternally lost; and a 
little later still, the poor woman, not 
even yet freed from the old nightmare, 
stood before me with tears in her eyes 
and asked me, “Do you believe that 
there is a hell?” and then she added, 
“Marky was as good a boy as ever 
lived.” I learned from other sources 
that she had had reason to be proud of 


him. He had been filial.and industrious, 


speaking , 


parents before the services the father 


and what she had’ meant by her. ques- 
tion, “Is theve a hell?” was not what 
the question might mean to you or me, 
—‘ Do the consequences of sin register 
themselves in the human soul? Is there 
a self-executing law of retribution from 
which there is no escape for unworthy 
conduct or impure desire?” With her 
the quéstion meant, ‘Is there a place 
of torment into which men are thrust 
for not having formally accepted the 
so-called offer of salvation?’’ Now here 
was a family in which there had been a 
somewhat defiant rejection of the old 
belief. That old belief had not, how- 
ever, been succeeded by the larger truth 
of which the old was the crude antici- 
pation. Paradise and Gehenna haa been 
nominally brushed aside, but they had 
not been replaced by the true heaven 
and the true hell; and thus, to return to 
Mr. Lowell’s figure, though the ancient 
creed was dead and so incapable of 
molding the life, its ghost had not been 
laid. It still flitted about to add need- 
less terrors to death. 

One or two similar cases have 
strengthened the conjecture that while 
Mr. Higginson’s view is too rose-col- 
ored, while even that monstrosity which 
* John Ward, Preacher,” attacks has 
not been. banished from the popular 
thought, it exists, not as a wholesome 
restraint in life, but only as a worse 
than useless bugbear in the hour of 
death; it stands over,,a literal supersti- 
tion, still able to becloud, no longer able 
to inspire; it is likely to continue thus to 
stand over until the mindsthat have real- 
ly outgrown it are possessed of the larg- 
er faith. The true way to exorcise a 
ghost is to introduce the spindle and the 
loom; to replace its weird noises and ap- 
paritions with the hum and the hurry of 
natural, healthy life. It is hard to keep 
an empty house from getting haunted, 
especially if its former occupants are 
now thought of as an uncanny set. 

And we must keep in mind, that a 
belief which contains a large element 
of errors may be a very healthful in- 
fluence as long as it retains a firm hold 
on the honest convictions of men, and 
yet but threaten disaster when the old 
timbers get worm-eaten with scepti- 
cism. 


“That ancient faith, 
Homely and wholesome, suited to the time, 
With rod or candy for child-minded men,” 


becomes very unwholesome if we en- 
deavor to prolong its reign after there 
arises a wide-spread suspicion that the 
rod and the candy are unrealities. 

But even if superstition could be kept 
alive among relatively uneducated peo- 
ple, would it be desirable to keep it 
alive? If it could be preserved in pop- 
ular thought as a really vital idea in- 
stead of a mere ghost of an idea,would 
it be best to postpone as long as possi- 
ble the dawn of anew day? Here, as 
regards personal experience, I have 
only a slight-.contribution to offer, but 
it has for me great interest. My pres- 
ence at the funeral which I have men- 
tioned led to an acquaintance with a 
few. families in this farming neighbor- 
hood, in consegtience of which I was 
asked to talk to them on some week- 
day evening, and for several months I 
have been doing so. I have spoken as 
plainly as I could and entirely without 
reserve.. | have endeavored to interest 
them in the Bible as a purely natural 
literature, a book that contains much 
that is erroneous and crude, but also, 
when used with intelligent discrimina- 
tion, much that is inspiring and true. 
I have endeavored to interest them in 
Jesus asa purely natural human being, a 
man, like other men, subject to intellect- 
ual limitations, but possessed of an ex- 
ceptionally pure and exalted spirit, still 
capable, if we seek its influence, of 
helping to quicken our souls. I have 
spoken to them of God as the myste- 
rious, all-pervading presence who baf- 
fles and must ever baffle my compre- 
hension, whom I name only in figures 
of speech, but whom I worship as the 
very foundation of my being, and the 
assurance of whose existence gives me 
hope and trust. I have tried to turn 
their minds away from a future heaven, 
as the true goal which we should bend 


our energies to reach, to that present 
heaven which consists in high manhood 
and womanhood, in the assurance that 
the only heaven which we should think 
of expecting hereafter is the ripe fruit 
of heavenliness here. In a word, al- 
though I do not flatter myself that I 
have always spoken the truth, I have 
always spoken that and that only which 
seemed to me true, with no mental res- 
ervations and no intentional juggling 
with words. I have sought no circum- 
locution to describe a spade. I have 
not always succeeded in making myself 
clear. It has been sometimes com- 
plained that I was not understood; but 
the complaints have been unexpectedly 
rare, while [ have been frequently re- 
warded with such comments as “ I be- 
lieve that is so,” or, * That’s sense,” 
and these remarks, it should be kept in 
mind, have come from people to whom 
a positive rational faith had been before 
almost entirely unknown, and to whom 
its very terminology sounded odd and 
strange. The rationalism which I 
found in'the neighborhood was mainly 
of that type which regards all minis- 
ters as fools or knaves, and all religion 
acheat. Indeed,asI afterwards learned, 
I owed my first invitation to the vague 
understanding that, though there was 
no clear idea what I was, I was at any 
rate so far removed from the traditional 
cloth as not to be thought of as a cler- 
gyman at all. Along with this purely 
negative rationalism, I found consider- 
able of that dead-and-alive orthodoxy 
of which I have spoken, that ghost of 
a religion which does not quicken in 
life, though it may terrorize in the 
hour of death. But of an intelligent, 
positive, rational religion, there were 
few traces. It was there indeed in 
germ, but it needed a voice from with- 
out to give it shape. The father of 
the young man to whose funeral I have 
referred, was telling me one day how 
he had been in the habit of saying that 
he pitied or despised all the ministers 
whom he had ever known. If they 
were sincere, he pitied them because 
they were so ignorant; if not sincere, 
he of course despised them for their 
hollowness; and then, lest I should 
think myself included, he hastened to 
assure me to the contrary. “I never 
before knew anything about such a 
minister as you are,” said he. A min- 
ister was to him a man who insisted on 
his doing violence to his reason in order 
to save his soul. He knew nothing of 
a religion which respected the entire 
man. | 

Experiences of this sort have power- 
fully confirmed my conviction that a 
purely rational faith, instead of being 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary 
people, is entirely within their compre- 
hension; that, if stated witha fair de- 
gree of simplicity, instead of its being 
hard to understand, as we are in the 
habit of saying, it is hard to understand 
anything else; that, on anything like an 
equal plane, our Unitarian thought 
would secure an almost unanimous ac- 
ceptance at the hands of the masses to- 
day; and that, even with tradition and 
precedent so overwhelmingly against 
us, whenever the men and the means 
and the divine enthusiasm are at our 
command a large harvest awaits us, not 
only in the cultivated circles of our large - 
towns, but also among the masses with 
an average capacity to feel and to 
think. | 

Do the masses need superstition? sub- 
divides itself into two inquiries: Can 
they understand a rational faith? and, 
If they understand it, will it exert a 
wholesome influence on their life? I 
have spoken of the first question, the 
intelligibleness of rationalism, in the 
light of my own brief experience. Let 
me add two considerations which I do 
not remember to have seen emphasized, 
and which we are apt to overlook when 
we so willingly accept that subtle flat- 
tery offered us in the guise of a re- 
proach, the suggestion that the faith 
that serves your needs and mine is be- 
yond the comprehension of the masses. 

There is a vague notion that that the- 
ology which we would replace with 
our rational thought was the spontane- 
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ous creation of simple-minded people 
of the olden time, and that in endeav- 
oring to make the substitution, we are 
asking simple-minded people in our 
day, to take an enormous intellectual 
stride, a stride altogether beyond their 
capacity. It is forgotten that this the- 
ology which we would replace with 
our rational thought, instead of being 
the spontaneous creation of simple- 
minded men, was largely the labored 
creation of abstruse theorists, and that 
the doctrines which they formulated 
often tax the most disciplined mind of 
the nineteenth century to really under- 
stand. Compare any of the old creeds 
with the statement of faith put forth by 
any Unitarian to-day,and inquire which 
of the two the average man can the 
more easily comprehend. Leta single 
illustration suffice. “ We believe in one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, begotten of the Father 
before all worlds, God of God, light of 
light, very God of very God, begotten 
not made, being of one substance with 
the Father, by whom all things were 
made.” So saysancient Nicaea. “We 
revere Jesus, and all holy souls that 
have taught men truth and righteous- 
ness and love, as prophets of religion.” 
So says modern Unitarianism. Which 
of these two statements can the masses 
with the least difficulty understand? 
Of which of the two would any ordi- 
narily intelligent person, untrammeled 
by prejudice and prepossession, be the 
more likely to say, “ That’s sense”? 
The other comment as to the intelli- 
cibleness of rationalism, has grown out 
of aten years’ experience as a teacher. 
Ideas before words is the true order of 
teaching, but the pupil who has mas- 
tered the words without the ideas 1s, 
other things being equal, farther ad- 
vanced in his education than the pupil 
who has not yet mastered either. If I 
had him to-train from the start, I should 
by all means try to give him the con- 
ceptions, verb, adverb, pronoun, before 
bothering him with the names; but the 


pupil to whom the mere terminology. 


of grammar has become familiar has 
won part of the battle. Henceforth 
his energies can be given exclusively to 
grappling with the ideas for which the 
words stand; and it should be added 
that a person may, day after day, repeat 
the familiar formulae of a science under 
the impression that he understands what 
he is talking about, although those 
statements convey to his mind no defi- 
nite meaning at all. He may be in the 
condition of that brother senator of 
whom Mr. Ingalls is in the habit of re- 
marking, “* There goes So-and-so. He 
thinks that he is thinking.” 

These considerations seem to me to 
have an important bearing as regards 
the popular supposition that the old 
theology is more easily understood than 
our rational thought. Onthe one hand 
the unfamiliarity with the terminology 
of rationalism is in itself one of the ob- 
stacles to be overcome in its propaga- 
tion; and on the other hand the extreme 
familiarity with the stock phrases of 
the old theology often deludes a man 
into thinking that he really understands 
what as a matter of fact conveys to his 
mind no definite meaning at all. Read 
him the first eighteen verses of the 
fourth gospel, and having heard them 
so often, he wills really fancy that he is 
being edified, though (you see I have 
not escaped the infection of Lowell) 
though the Logos be to him literally 
nothing but a word. Read him a page 
from Emerson’s essay on Compensa- 
tion, and having never heard it before, 
he will say, “ I do not know what you 
are talking about,” though each sen- 
tence be luminous with applicability to 
our common every day-life. 


And now, even though a rational 


faith be more intelligible than an irra- 
tional one, does it afford the proper food 
for promoting the growth of a true 
moral. and spiritual life? My convictions 
on this point are very strong, but though 
I have not kept the promise very well, 
it was my personal experience, rather 
than any general arguments, that I was 
to offer you, and what fruit my work is 
to bear in the line of the higher life, time 


alone can tell. I can hardly refrain, 

however, from one more reference to 

that little farming community where I 

have been preaching on week-day eve- 

nings during the last few months. A 

member of that little circle remarked to 

acommon acquaintance a few days ago, 

“ ] would not for anything give up the 

work that has been done in these meet- 

ings during the last fall and winter. 

The neighborhood has never been so 

harmonious before. People that had 

not spoken to one another for years now. 
meet on the most friendly terms. 

Everybody seems to want everybody 
else to be happy.” This is only a straw, 
a very little straw, indeed, and yet I can 
not help thinking that it points to no 
transient and accidental eddy, but rather 
to the larger onward movement of the 
breath of God. I can not help finding 
in instances like this, confirmation of my 
belief that the truth has in itself the ca- 
pacity to make men true. 

Let me sum up the few convictions 
which my year’s experience, though it 
did not originate them, has powerfully 
re-enforced. First, those beliefs which 
the most advanced thought of the time 
condemnsassuperstitious,however much 
we may seek to prevent it, are steadily 
losing their hold upon the masses, and 
except as they are replaced by the 
larger and truer thought, are leaving 
the popular mind haunted by the mere 
ghost of a creed, capable, it may be, of 
disturbing the soul in the ,presence of 
death, but incapable of inspiring and 
sustaining it in the round of life. Sec- 
ond, a purely rational faith, presented 
in a simple, straightforward, unflinch- 
ing fashion, is clearly within the com- 
prehension of the ordinary mind, and 
has in it the promise and potency of the 
completest moral and spiritual growth. 
As Unitarians we greatly under-rate 
our mission if we fancy that we have 
no life-giving word for the masses. 
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Correspondence. 
FROM AOROSS THE OOEAN. 


DEAR UNITY: 

For the last few months the princi- 
pal topic of discussion in Unitarian cir- 
cles has been Doctor Martineau’s 
scheme for the organization of our 
churches. This scheme was _pro- 
pounded in the early part of last year 
ata large conference held at Leeds. 
The immediate result was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider 
whether the plan was one which could 
be adopted. This committee has taken 
the various churches and societies con- 
nected with the Unitarian body into 


them to take the scheme into considera- 
tion and report their views. Judging 
from the reports which have appeared 
in the denominational press, _ the 
| churches and societies have, with one 
accord, condemned the scheme as 
wholly impracticable. Doctor Mar- 
tineau aimed at destroying the “ con- 
gregational ” system which prevails in 
the large majority of our churches, and 
at substituting a church or presbytery 
in its place. To that end he proposed 
the establishment of a fund, to be sub- 
scribed by individual members of the 
various churches, and to be administered 
by a central body, and out of this fund 
the minister of every church belonging 
to the presbytery was to be entitled, as 
of right, to a certain minimum stipend. 
This Doctor Martineau placed at £150 
per annum, but it is generally acknowl- 
edged that his conclusions are based on 
unreliable calculations, or, rather, that, 
in the present state of our churches, 
Doctor Martineau’s minimum stipend is 
quite unattainable. The financial part 
of the scheme, however, is by no 
means its worst feature. Doctor Mar- 
tineau made it an express condition of 
the new Presbyterian church that it 
should be founded ona Christian basis, 
using that term in an exclusive, rather 
than an zuclusive sense. That is, he 
would have excluded all churches 
where the minister declined to take the 
Christian name. At the same time he 
did not consider it essential to use that 


consultation, or rather, it has requested | 


name in the title of his new church, 
which he preferred to call “ English 
Presbyterian,” wholly excluding the 
title “ Unitarian.” 

In nearly every instance the resolu- 
tions which have been passed have 
courteously acknowledged the consider-. 
ation which Doctor Martineau has giv- 
en to the matter, but, as I have already 
said, there has been a practical unanim- 
ity of condemnation of the scheme: In 
fact, it is not too much to say, that if it 
had not had Doctor Martineau for its 
author, it would not have received the 
slightest attention. I think it may be 
pronounced dead, and I cannot for my 
own part regret it. Inthe present con- 
dition of Unitarianism in England I 
cannot help feeling that any attempt to 
consolidate our churches would have a 
narrowing effect. Directly we begin 
to state a basis, the advocates of a broad 
and inclusive policy are met with insid- 
ious attempts to exclude all who find 
themselves unable to pronounce a cer- 
tain shibboleth. This came out pretty 
strongly in a discussion at a meeting re- 
cently held in London, when, vehile re- 
jecting “ the” scheme, an attempt was 
made to arrive at a basis of union for 
our churches. The promoters of a 
broad policy wished to provide that no 
person should be required, as a condi- 
tion of securing the benefits of any 
pastoral fund, to state any particular 
theological belief. The advocates of 
the opposing theory proposed that the 
recipient must be the minister of a con- 
gregation “regularly meeting for the 
worship of God.” The object of this 
was obvious: it was to exclude any 
ethical society from any benefit from 
the fund. As was subsequently pointed 
out, such a definition or limitation is a 
most delusive one. But it would serve 
its authors’ purpose, and that would be 
sufficient to recommend it. 

Another matter which has stirred the 
somewhat stagnant waters of Unitari- 
an thought has been the proposal to 
transfer our principal training college 
from London to Oxford. Doctor Mar- 
tineau who was a former principal, and 
the present principal, are opposed to it, 
and in their opposition they are sup- 
| ported by some very earnest and ex- 
perienced laymen in London. On the 
other hand, it has found fervid advo- 
cates in some of our younger ministers, 
and they and their friends are likely to 
prevail. If I may venture an opinion, 
the scheme will probably result in the 
annihilation of the college. It is difh- 
cult for you, who are not favored with 
an established church, to realize the 
great difficulty any dissenting college 
would have to hold its own in our ven- 
erable University. Much of the argu- 
ment fro and com turns upon financial 
details, but these, to my mind, are 
by no means the most important ele- 
ments in considering the propriety of 
the step proposed. If the college does 
go to Oxford, I do not give it ten years 
of life. | 

Dr. Stanton Coit is winning a wa 
for himself in Mr. Conway’s old 
chapel. I was there not long since, and 
there was scarcely standing-room. A 
short time ago he was invited to meet 
some of the professors and the students 
of our college in London, and expound 
to them'some of his ethical theories, 
more particularly those in connection 
with the training of children. The 
impression he created was very favor- 
able. His name is attached to the na- 
tional protest now being signed against 
our government’s treatment of their 
political opponents in Ireland. 

A most important ecclesiastical event 
is now in course of development. A 
bishop of the Church of England, one 
of the most learned and pious of our 
prelates, is being tried before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, assisted by other 
bishops, for offences against the ritual 
of the church. The Bishop of Lincoln 
belongs to the High or Ritualistic sec- 
tion of the church, and his accusers, 
acting through the Church Association, 
represent the Low or Evangelistic sec- 
tion. The Archbishop is trying the 
case most unwillingly; indeed it is only 


Law that he sits at all. There is an 
old legal maxim, De minimis non curat 
lex. One of the most learned and able 
judges that ever sat onthe English 
bench—a Jew, by the way—once said, 
after hearing some wretched church 
squabble, that he believed the maxim 
did not apply to ecclesiastical law. It 
is dificult for those who are free from 
the bonds of all these superstitions, to 
understand the importance of, or to 
eriter into the strong feelings evinced 
by the acts of which the Bishop is ac- 
cused. Why acandle more or less, or 
the standing in a particular position, 
should be deemed so vital to the well- 
being of the church that the whole 
constitution of it should be imperilled 
by such proceedings as are now _ pend- 
ing at Lambeth Palace, is a mystery to 
the uninitiated. For there can be 
little .doubt that, whichever way the 
matter is finally decided, a blow will be 
inflicted on the church from which it 
will have some difficulty in recovering. 
If the Bishop’s proceedings are upheld, 
the Evangelical party will be bound to 
recede; yf they are condemned, the 
Ritual, will do the same, or, more 
probably still, will defy the law. Re- 
sult—a blow to the Establishment. 
Those who view the Establishment as 
a political anachronism may naturally 
“ chuckle in their joy;” those who re- 
gard religion as of deep and vital im- 
portance regard the prosecution of 
Doctor King as a sad instance of the 
gulf there is between the Christianity 
of Christ and the Christianity of the 
church. Is it about. such miserable 
trifles as these that the Christian church 
is to be riven in twain, while the people 
are crying aloud for it to step in to their 
aid, to destroy the social evils that beset 
them? Shame on all partiesto the con- 


test! B. 
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The Countess Eve. By J. H. Shorthouse. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, pp. 240. $1.00. 

The author of “John Inglesant,” 
and the “The Little Schoolmaster 
Mark,” finds ready to hand an eager 
audience for “ The Countess Eve,” 
his latest work. This is the story of a 
beautiful woman strangely separated 
from her husband by a past love of his, 
of the existence or influence of which 
she knows nothing. The dangers sur- 
rounding a pure, noble-spirited woman 
with pent-up affections, are very vividly 
pictured, and with the skill of an im- 
pressionist who leaves much to the im- 
agination of the reader. In spite of 
the weirdness of the story, it holds one 
with peculiar charm to the end, leaving 
the reader questioning, which is perhaps 
one of the greatest merits in any book. 


Christ in the Life. By Rev. Warren S. 
Woodbridge. Boston: Universalist Publish- 
ing House. Cloth, pp. 94. 25 cents. 

This is the fourth volume of the se- 
ries, entitled Manuals of Faith and 
Duty, brought out by these publishers. 
The book touches but lightly upon 
theological ground, assuming the nobler 
task of enforcing that large life open 
to each one of us. Emphasizing the 
error of the past in making thé hope of 
heaven the main thought of religion, 
the author indicates the better growth 
awaiting us now that Jesus’ virtue and 
manliness are justly held up to men. 
The little volume closes with an ex- 
hortation to better living which earnest 
and thoughtful readerg will take close 
to heart. B. G. 

Beads of Morning. Verses by William S. 
Lord. Evanston: University Press Co. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, square 
16mo., pp. 60, $1.00. eo 

This is Mr. Lord’s second volume, 
his first having appeared in 1883. It 
has some striking excellencies, and the 
improvement over the first volume is 
almost wholly in originality and oc- 
casional strength of touch. The author 
is not a good critic of his own produc- 
tions; he still persists in attempting an 
occasional poem in blank verse when 
his natural gift is lyric, but he has pos- 
itive merits that more than compensate 
for these defects, 
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Notes from the ‘Hild. 


New Yorxk.—There was a large 
meeting in the Assembly Hall of the 
College for the Training of Teachers, 
University Place, Friday afternoon, 
March 1, to consider plans for intro- 
ducing into New York the study of 
history and especially American history, 
after the. methods of the Old South 
work in Boston, which have already 
been taken up in Chicago and other 
western cities. There is much interest 
in this. subject among public school 
teachers and others in New York. 
The call for the present meeting was 
signed by Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Abram S. 
Hewitt, Richard W. Gilder and George 
Cary Eggleston. Dr. William T. 
Harris of Concord, Mass., who has been 
delivering a course of lectures in New 
York on Dante, addressed the meeting 
upon the value of historical study, giv- 
ing an account of the Old South work 
and speaking of the need that the his- 
tory and institutions of our own country 
be intelligently understood, especially 
in cities, where a large body of the 
voters are of foreign birth. The meet- 
ing was also addressed by Doctor Butler 
and Mr. Eggleston, and a committee 
was appointed to arrange for future 
meetings and agitate the question other- 
wise, | 

Boston.—On Tuesday a conference 
of city ministers of all denominations 
met in the Congregational building, to 
determine upon means to insure success 
to the new prohibition legislative meas- 
ures. 

—Rev. FF. H. ledge and H. W. 
Foote are both better than they were a 
week avo. } 

—The Unitarian Society of Harlem 
(New York city) purpose building soon 
a church edifice, to cost (land and build- 
ing) $65,000, on One Hundred 
Twenty-first Street. 

—Itis expected that Meadville Theo- 
logical School will graduate nine min- 
isters in June. 

—The noon prayer-meetings at King’s 
Chapel have started a silent influence 
in a central locality in our city. Of 
course the attendance was not expected 
to be large, yet the managers feel that 
they have been useful. 


and 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—The communi- 
cation of W. W. Henderson, in our is- 
sue of March 2, should have been cred- 
ited from this place. We are glad to 
learn from private correspondence that 
great crowds continue to attend the 
ministrations of Rev. Mr. Frank, whose 
brave and fearless utterances are attract- 
ing much attention in the country round 
about as well as in the city. There is 
also the heartiest rejoicing over Doctor 
Townsend’s restoration to health and 
great hopefulness over the prospects of 
the liberal cause in western Pennsvlva- 
nia and eastern Ohio through the labors 
of two such effective advocates as Doc- 
tor Townsend and Mr. Frank. The 
former has been spending some days 
visiting friends in Chicago. He has 
been heard in the pulpits of the Third 
church and the Church of the Messiah. 
He is quietly planning for the “ Sum- 
mer School of New Theology ” at Be- 
mus Point, and important missionary 
work in new fields to be undertaken 
next summer and fall. 


CuicaGco.— The third literary and 
social meeting of the Chicago Unitarian 
Club was held Tuesday evening, March 
6, at the residence of Mr. J. P. Gard- 
ner, 3700 Ellis ave. Mr. Shorey pre- 
sided, and Rev. Henry Doty Maxson 
gave a paper upon the subject, “* Do 
the Masses need Superstition?” An 
interesting discussion was conducted by 
Mr. Shorey, Miss C. J. Bartlett, Pro- 
fessor Morse, Mr. Mangasarian, Mr 
West and Mr. Jones. The general 
thought of the evening was, that truth 
and not error is suitable food for the 
growth of the human soul. Mrs. Wool- 
ley moved that the club request Mr. 
Bunch to furnish his paper for publi- 
cation in Uniry, and that $5 be appro- 
priated to pay the expense. The mo- 
tion was carried. Mr. Jones stated that 
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this would secure one hundred copies of 
Unity for the club, and that members 
wishing a copy should inform the secre- 
tary. After retreshments were served 
the club adjourned. 
Mrs, E, A. Wrst, Secretary. 

—The concert to be held at St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church on the evening of 
March 15, not yet transpired at this 
writing, promises to be an interesting 
one of its kind. It includes sixteen num- 
bers, all popular songs, with the varia- 
tion of solo, chorus and quartette, and 
occasional instrumental selections, 


HInspaLe, Iti. — Mrs. Victoria M. 
Richardson, President of the Woman’s 
Western Conference, has been visiting 
us, interesting our ladies in the work 
and needs of the Conference. A good 
missionary president! Other women’s 
societies would do well to secure her 
presence or her paper.—Two new 
voices in our pulpit lately, each winning 
hearty welcome: Professor Maxson, 
from Menomonie, and Miss C., J. Bart- 
lett from Sioux Falls. “1 don't like a 
womanin the pulpit!” said a friend on 
Saturday ,before the latter preached, “1 
just called to tell you I am-converted, and 
do like a woman in the puipit!” said the 
friendon Monday.—Our Unity Club, by 
the kindness of outside friends, has had a 
course of four lectures, and with the 
proceeds have been carrying on_ all 
winter a free reading-room in the vil- 
lage. 


~ 


BUFFALO. PRAIRIE, ILt.— Fresh 
from the Illinois field come the follow- 
ing lines: “ February 24th, in one of the 
most obscure corners of Rock Island 
county, Mr. Covell met with a few 
earnest Unitarians and Universalists to 
give them spiritual aid. We need more 
such help. Whemawe look around us 
and see the lack of moral and spiritual 
training, we think there is large room 
for home missionary work in our coun- 
try homes, where there are no high 
schools, lectures or religious ofganiza- 
tions such as our city friends enjoy. 
We country cousins are too much afraid 
of progress, have been in the same old 
rut fifty ora hundred years. The Post- 
Oflice Mission is helping us out,” 


PRINCETON, ILL.— Doctor H. W. 
Thomas, of Chicago, has preached here 
for the People’s Association, to one of 
the largest audiences ever assembled in 
Apollo Hall. A thousand people or 
more heard his uplifting sermon on 
“The Oneness of God and Man, of the 
Father with His children.” Monday 
evening, to another great audience, he 
lectured on “ Social Forces.” Such 
sermons as he and Mr.Jones have lately 
given here do incalculable good. We 
wish other small places could secure 
such able advocates of the Liberal 
laith, 


Mrs. VicrortA M. RicnaArpson, of 
Princeton, Ill, read her paper on the 
Women’s WesternConference(of which 
she is president) last Sunday afternoon, 
in the parlors of Mrs, Charles Dupee, 
on the South Side. A goodly audience 
filled the rooms and listened with much 
interest to the paper: after which a 
collection was taken for the Confer- 
ence. Calls are made for the paper on 
the North and West sides. Mrs. Rich- 
ardson has had invitations to read her 
paper in New York and Boston, which 
itis hoped she will accept. 


JANESVILLE, Wis.— Rev. Joseph 
Waite has accepted a call to the Unita-. 
rian church of Troy, N. Y. Under 
the ministry of Mr. Waite the Janesville 
church has been brought to a high de- 
gree of efficiency, and his people are 
disconsolate at the thought of losing 
him. In his removal,:the West loses 
from her working force a brave, ear- 
nest, honest man of marked ability. On 
invitation, the Western Secretary spent 
March 10 with the parish, to consult 
with them as to the future supply of 
the pulpit. 


Dututru, Minn.— From the Unita- 
rians of Duluth we get word of grow- 
ing congregations,a new Sunday-school, 
a Unity Club, an efficient *Woman’s 
Society, and what all this implies, in- 
creasing subscriptions. The ladies are 
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doing much towards the * Woman’s 
Home,” “an institution that gives a tem- 
porary home to and procures work for 
needy women.” We welcome this 
cheery word from Duluth and pass it 
on. 


Hrtena, Wis.— Rev. S. S. Hunt- 
ing, of Des Moines, preached here 
March 3. His subject in the morning 
was “The God of an evolutionist, or 
Mind in Nature.” In the evening he 
lectured on “Prison Reform.” Broth- 
er Hlunting expresses himself greatly 
pleased with the people whom he met 
and the Hillside School. He thinks 
that “such a valley would be a good re- 
tiring place.” 


Nortu PLAtreE, Nesn.—The faith- 
ful Mrs. Cogswell keeps the flag flying. 
Lay services ate held every Sunday, 
and a Sunday-school, library, reading- 
room and study classes maintained. 
lor twenty years the prophetic word 
has been uttered in this heroic fashion, 
the faithful biding their time. 


Miss Curtis. 


“Exceedingly fine studies of character."\—Boston 
Herald, 

“Fullof originality and common sense.”’—Boston 
Gazette.” 

**Much good sense and good feeling, and is lighted 
up by a kindly humor.’’— Woman's Journal. 

“Tt has clever points, and there is much of the Bos- 
ton flaver in it.”’"--Temp.Leton in J7artford Courant. 

“The air of Boston blows through the whole book.” 
—Portland Transcript. 

“Unconventional, full of suggestiveness, and origi- 
ial, Itis astory which could well be given to every 
rirl and boy just coming to the brink of adult life, and 
here are few grown people who will not be both 
viser and better for reading its entertaining pages,”’ 
~Boston Traveler. 


Price $1.25; mailed to any address by 
ORIGINAL STORIES 
BY THE BEST 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
American Authors. 0 
For the next 60 days we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the 
Best American Authors to whoever sends us 


a list of five story readers and ten cents. Address, 
Potter & Potter, 86 and 92 Federal st., Boston. 


$1.00 per Volume of 12 Numbers, 


Lhe Modern Science 
Fissayist. 
POPULAR EVOLUTION. ESSAYS 
AND LECTURES. 

Issued Monthly, or oftener. Subscriptions for the 


16 Lectures below enumerated, $1 50. 
Single Number, 10 cents. 


These Numbers Now Ready: 
(March, 1889.) 
1. JZerbert Spencer: His life, writings, and philoso- 
phy. By Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson. 
2. Charles Robert Darwin: Mis life, works, and in- 
fluence, By Rev. John W. Chadwick. . 
3. Solarand Planetary Evolution: Wow suns and 
worlds come into being. 14 IMWustrations, 
| By Mr. Garrett P. Serviss, 
4. Kvolution of the Farth: The story of geology. 
sy Dr. Lewis G, Janes, 


In Preparation: 


5. Hvolution of Vegetal Life: How life begins. 
By Mr. William Potts. 
6. Hvolution of Animal Life: ‘The order of zoolog- 
ical evolution. By Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond. 
The Descent of Man: 
growth. 


8. Hvolution of Mind: 


His origin, antiquity, 
By Prof. ED. Cope. 
Its nature and development. 
By Dr. Robert G. Eccles, 
9. The Growth of Language: Its origin; its rela- 
tion to thought. By Miss Mary A, Scott. 
10. Kvolution of Society: Families, Tribes, States, 
classes. | By Mr, James A, Skilton. | 
11. KHvolution of Theology: Development of religious 
beliefs. Ky Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson, 
12. Kvolution of Morals; Egoism, altruism, utilitar- 
ianism, etc, By Dr. Lewis G. Janes, 
13. Proofs of Evolution: The eight main scientific 
arguments. By Mr. Nelson C, Parshall, 
14. Evolution as Related to Religious Thought: 
By Rev. John W. Chadwick. 
15. The Philosophy of Evolution: Its relation to 
prevailing systems. By Mr. Starr H. Nichols. 
16. The Effects of Evolution on the Common Civili- 
zation. By Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


It is hoped that the publication of these lectures may 
aid societies and individuals throughout the country, 
in organizing and conducting classes in the study of 
Evolution, and thereby prepare many minds fer an 
intelligent and systematic perusal of the more volumi- 
nous and scientific works of Darwin, Spencer, and 
other standard authorities. 


[From HEkBERT SPENCER.] 
“The mode of presentation seems to me admirably 
adapted for popularizing Evolution views.”’ 
[From Joun Fiske. ] 
“I think your schedule attractive and valuable. 


Address THE New Ipgar PUBLISHING Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave., Bosron, Mass. 


| ) 
Charles H. Kerr & Company’s 
Own Publications. 

The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress, Old subscribers to Unity whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers who send not 
less than a dollar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 


titled to purchase at the we? prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail. 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 16mo,, 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 

The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals, 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 3§ cents, 
postage 7 ¢cents. 

Essays. By James Vila Blake, * A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,”’ 
Cloth, 12mo0,, 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age g cents, 

Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medieval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children,’’ Cloth, square 
i6mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, 
postage § cents, 

Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, ramo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 8 cents, 

The Sailing of King Olaf and other poems, 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘* We can commend it 
to all lovers*of poctry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
square 1Smo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents, 

Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo.,, 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 6 cents. 

Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M, Campbell. ‘*A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling,” [Herald,] 
Cloth, ramo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 

The Philosophy of Price and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A, Dunning. 12mo., 275 
pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 10 cents ; 
paper, retail so cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Fehoes from the Blarney Stone and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents, . 

The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, -by Willian C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Kighth thousand, Square i8mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 7o cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 5o cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents, 


tvolution and Christianity: 2 study. By 
J. Cc. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 1Smo,, 75 pages, re- 
tail So cents, net 20 cents, postage § cents. 

The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen, Cloth, 
mo., $7 pages, retail §o cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 

Helps to Self-Culture, Seventeen pamphlets 
yublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 

Inity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNitTy 
subscribers 90 cents, postage to cents. 

A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. “A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.’? [ Light, London.] Cloth, Svo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents, 

Practical Piety. By Jenkin Llovd Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago, 
Cloth, 1Smo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of Europenn and 
American Women, By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin, Square i8mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail So cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 1S cents, postage 2 cents, 


The New Birth. By Rey. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth, 
16m0., 127 pages, retail §o cents, net 35 cents, postage § 
cents. 


The Cabinin the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, t2mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man. By ‘Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
121nN0., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net SS cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the Father, ”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R, Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C, 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16mo., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents, 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectiourist’s Manual, | 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo0., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net so cents, postage S cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review and criticism o fenry George’s 
‘Progress and Poverty,” and ‘* Protection and Free 
Trade.’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents, 


The Evolution of Immortality. Suggest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of | 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.” 
[literary World.] Cloth, 12m@., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail so cents, net 35 cents, postge § cents, 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James IH, 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail ¢o cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age § cents. 

Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of progressive orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net Sgcents, postage 11 cents. 

Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 
175 Dearborn B8t., Chicago. 
CENT pays for the FAarMrERs’ REo- 
ORD, (illustrated) one year, and 
| your address printed in the AGENTS’ RD 
which goes whirling all over the United States, and 
you will get hundreds of samples, circulars, books, 
newspapers, magazines c., from those who want 
agents. It is but a small investment which pays well. 
List sent to each answering this. 
Record Pub, Co., Muncie. Indiana. 
POU LTRY &UEDR (complete) and our 60¢. 
| Monthly 5 months on trial, 


15e. RURAL CALL, Columbus, Ohio 


in silver or 22 one cent stamps 
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UNITY. 


Ohg Home. ; 


BORROWING BABIES. 


Allin the pleasant midsummer weather 

Two little maidens are happy together; 

For Goldilocks has a Paris doll 

With a carriage and blue silk parasol,— 
And Gretchen, a baby brother; 

And looking at Gretchen’s wistful face, 

Goldilocks says with a generous grace, 
“ Let’s borrow of one another,” 


Then, O! then, with what wondering bliss 
Gretchen presses a tremulous kiss 
On the marvellous doll—while her starry eyes 
Beam with the light of a glad surprise, 

And her cheeks are like roses a-blowing! 
She has dreamed of a doll with curling hair, 
But this is a darling beyond compare, 

And her heart is filled to o’erflowing. 


Goldilocks smiles with a look that charms 

The cooing baby within her arms; 

She sings, and her silvery voice beguiles 

The little one into sweet answering smiles, 
And soon they are laughing together. 

Oh! two little maids are a goodly sight 

When borrowing babies brings such delight 
In the pleasant midsummer weather. 


ANNA M, PRATT. 


“OUR RATHERS.” 


One day I heard a brief interchange 


of remarks between a sick little girl and 
her nurse. The child said, “Oh, Vd 
rather go to school than stay here in 
bed!” and her nurse quietly replied, 
‘ We cannot always have our rathers.” 
[t was a good text for the little sermon 
that preached itself in my mind. 

Our “rathers” are very apt to lead 
us into self-indulgence. They mean 
the things that are pleasantest and eas- 
iest for us without regard for others. If 
we had them always, there is no doubt 
that we should be narrowed down to 
self, instead of reaching out toward 
others, with our capabilities for helpful- 
ness very much weakened. 

Children who form a habit of saying 
when told to do a certain thing, * Oh, 
I’d rather do this!” or “ Ud rather have 
that!” and whose mothers indulgently 
say, * Well, do as you please! ”’—are the 
disagreeable, peevish, teasing sort, and 
unpleasant to live with. The habits 
thus acquired usually cling to them 
through life. 

Unselfishness is hard to practice, even 
when the habit is very early formed 
as well as constantly nourished by wise 
guardians; how little do blindly erring 
parents realize how hard they are mak- 
ing their children’s after lives by indul- 
gence during their early years. 

Passing along from the children to 
the “grown-ups,” as a little friend of 
mine calls them,and coming to ourselves, 
we have to face this question, Shall we 
take our “rathers”? when we may, re- 
linquishing them only when we must? 
To answer this question we must ask 
others: Is our first object in life. pleas- 
ure? Is it ease? Is it ourselves, or has 
it a broader meaning? It is not pleasure 
if we live for the highest that is in us; 
not ease, if we realize that the best, 
sweetest and most worthful things in 
life are gained by effort; and not our- 
selves, if we are earnest men and 
women. 

In determining on ‘any course of 
action, our first question should not be, 
“Which would we rather?” but, 
“ Which should we?” and that leads to 
the consideration of many things,— 
time, place, outcomes, effects, others, 
and lastly, ourselves. If a question of 
mere pleasure and taste, we must exer- 
cise self-control. Is there any lesson of 
life harder to learn, or stronger in its 
power for the up-building of charac- 
ter? Fortunate are we if in early child- 
hood we learn to do the right rather 
than the pleasant thing. 

Most of our “rathers” concern mat- 
ters of taste or pleasure, and many of 
them, if indulged, mean trouble, dis- 
comfort, or loss to others. It is easy te 
give up to our “rathers,” hard always 
to do our duty; yet, as George Eliot 
says, “ The reward of doing one duty is 
power to do the next.” 

The shortest, quickest road to happi- 
ness is not to seek it. Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus summed all up when he said, 
*“ Tf thou workest at that which is be- 
fore thee, following right reason, seri- 
ously, vigorously, calmly, without 


but keeping thy divine part pure as if 
thou shouldest be bound to give it back 
immediately,—if thou holdest to this, 
expecting nothing, fearing nothing, but 
satisfied with thy present activity ac¢or- 
ding to nature, and with heroic trust in 
every word and sound which thou utter- 
est, thou wilt live happy. And there is 
no man who is able to prevent this.” 

Thus comes his word down through 
all these seventeen hundred years, clear 
and strong, and needed to-day. Some- 
thing sung in our own day by Lucy 
Larcom brings the thought to us, per- 
haps in a simpler way: 

“There are ends more worthy than happiness : 

Who seeks it, is digging joy’s grave, we 
know. 

The blessed are they who but live to bless, 

She found out that mystery long ago, 

She reads the hereafter by the here; 

A beautiful Now and a better To Be; 

In lite is all sweetness, in death no fear— 

You waste your pity on such as she.”’ 

And to sum up all the lesson of my 
little sermon, here is another strong 
word of hers that may be helpful: 

‘“ Never lay the blame 
On God’s great name, 
kor the lack that of thy choosing came!” 
JUNIATA STAFFORD. 

Nor speculation, not emotion, but 
conscience is the true foundation of the 
higher life.— ¥../7. Adlen. 

* 

Ghe Lewgst Books. 

All books sent for notice by publishers will be 
promptly aéknowledged under this head, but any fur- 
ther notice must be conditioned on the interests of our 
readers. The retail price of each book in this list is the 
price at which it will be mailed by the publishers or 
sold at any beok store. The net price is the price at 
which the book will be supplied to any subscriber by 
the publishers of Unity, Charles H. Kerr & Co., 175 


Dearborn street, Chicago.. Postage must be added if 
the book is to be sent by mail. 


Aryas, Semites and Jews: Jehovah and the 
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Christ. By Lorenzo Burge. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard; Chicago: S. A. Maxwell & Co. 


Cloth, 12mo., pp. 308. Retail $1.50, net $1.13, 
postage 12 cents, 

The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 
Selections trom her works, arranged and ed- 
ited by her daughter, Laura EK. Richards. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard; Chicago: S. A. 
Maxwell & Co. Cloth, square 18mo., 307 
pages. Retail $1.00, net 75 cents, postage 7 
cents. 

Confessions d’un Ouvrier. Par Emile Sou- 
vestre. Edited by QO. Bb. Super. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Co. Paper, 16mo., pp. 133. 
Retail 30 cents, net 22 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Pippa Passes. A study in Robert Brown- 
ing. By Mrs. Mary H. Hull. Evanston, IIl.: 
Published by the author. Paper, square 16mo. 
pp. 17, with photogravure. Retail 25 cents, 
net 20 cents. 

The Plantation Negro as a Freeman. By 
Philip A. Bruce. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Cloth, 8vo, pp. ix, 262. Retail $1.25, 
net 94 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Politics as a Duty and as a Career. By Moor- 
field Storey. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Paper, Svo. pp. 33. Retail 25 cents, 
net 19 cents, postage 2 cents. 

Heaven Revised. A Narrative of Personal 
Experiences after the Change called Death. 
By Mrs. E. B. Duffey. Chicago: Religio- 
Philosophical Publishing House. Paper 8vo., 
pp.101. Retail 25 cents, net 19, postage 3 cts. 

Ogilvie’s House Plans, or [ow to Build a 
House. New York: J]. S. Ogilvie & Co. Pa- 
per, 18mo., pp. 58. 25 cents. 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
1 vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


“Tt is not only entertaining, but interesting from the 
highest point of view. It goeson from chapter to chap- 
ter with ever-increasing force and power. No book of 
fiction that Ticknor & Co. have published has had, to 
my thinking, the depth and value of this, and nowhere 
have the present study and questioning of theological 
subjects been more clearly and satisfactorily presented ; 
for, inall this presentation, there is not a hint of irrev- 
erence or flippancy of any kind. There is, instead, a 
very beautiful presentation of the very best interpreta- 
tion of the liberal thoughts of to-day,—an interpretation 
that contains the highest spirituality. Herein is the 
book of great value; and that it will be reckoned among 
the books that will be of service to all intelligent in- 
quirers Ll have no doubt. Itis, I should say most decid- 
edly, a book to own, and not to merely read for amuse- 
ment only, and then to throw aside; and this for the 
characterization as well as the presentation of the newer 
interpretations of the Bible, etc. This characterization 
is exceedingly well done, showing no effort, but agat- 
ural gift of character-painting. ‘The dialogue is some- 
thing more than mere made-up talk,‘and the reflective 
portion contains philosophy of the most cultivated kind; 
and this, of course, includes the fact that this philosophy 
is free of narrow and vulgar self-assertion.’’—Nora 
Perry. Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG RED APPLES, 


Pears, Prunes, Etc. Where the climate is so mild 
grass remains n during all the year. U.S. census 
report shows Oregon healthiest State in the Union. 


Aunoungements. 


ALL Sours CuurcH, Chicago—Monday 
evening, March 18, 8 p. mM., the Hawthorne 
section of the Unity Club, ‘Tuesday evening, 
March 19, § Pp. M., a dancing social at Council 
Hall, Langley Avenue and = Thirty-ninth 
street, 
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For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
Lhe St. Lows Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Llistorical, and 
Htumorous monthly of 50 pages. ‘Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts , St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga. 
zine and UNITy one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


Burlington Route. 


Cheap Lands in the West. 


Along the lines of the BURLINGTON ROUTE in 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and northwestern 
Kansas, particularly on its new extensions in that 
territory, there is still some Government Land await- 
ing settlement, as well as other cheap land held by 
individuals, These lands are among the best to be 
had any where in the country for agricultural and 
grazing purposes. In the comparatively new dis- 
tricts are many improved farms which can be pur- 
chased at a Very low rate of that class of restless 
pioneer settlers, who are ready atall times to move 
‘farther west.”? ~ 
BURLINGTON’S lines west of the Missouri River, 
there are in the vicinity of two hundred new towns 
which offer to manufacturers and business men an 
excellent opportunity to locate with profit. Send to 
the undersigned for descriptive phamphlet and other 
matter giving location and full particulars concern- 
ing these lands. 

large, handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and varnished, suitable for ottice or home 
use and issued by the BURLINGTON ROUTE, will 
be furnished responsible parties free on application 
to the undersigned, 
P. S. KUSTIS, 
Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent C. B. & i lt. 


Chicago, Ll. 


Coughs. 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are used with 
advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Iloarse- 
ness and Bronchial Affections. 5c 


‘S RROWN’S 


~a box. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHICACO CORSET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. ” 
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WONDERFUL RESULTS cerecicn east Dyes 
for Cotton. Turkey Red, Blue, Yellow, 


Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine and Brown. Pack- 
age by mail, 10 cts.; 4% doz. samples, 40 cts. Agents 
wanted. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 

Home and School. 


KINDERGARTEN so rou Soot 


Kindergarten Stories and typical lessons. HKndorsed 
by National Teachers’ Association. $2.00 a year. 
ALICE B. STOCK HAM & Co.,Chicago,111. 


A Monthly, for 


In the territory embraced by the | 
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WHY YOU SHOULD USE 
Scott sEmulsion 


rCod Tsiwer Oil wm 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It isused and endorsed by Physte- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk, 
It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 


It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepae 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


WMS Solid Gold Watch 

4 Sold for $100 until late- 
ly. Best $85 watchin the 
world. Perfect time- 
keeper. 


Warranted. Heavy Solid 
Gold Hunting Cases. Ele- 
gant and magnificent. Both 
ladies’ and gents’ sizes, with 
works and cases of equal 
value. One Person in each 
locality ean secure one free. 
Ilow is this possible? Weanswer 
—we want one person in each 

“ locality, to keep in their homes, 
and show to those who call, a complete line of our valuable 
and very useful Elousehold Samples, These samples, 
as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
them in vour home for @ months and shown them to those 
who may have called, they become your own property; it_ is 
possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid qiold 
watch and Costly samples free, as the showing of the sam- 
ples in any locality, always results in a large trade for us, 
after our samples have been in a locality for a month or two 
we usually get from BLOOO to SSOCOO in trade from the 
surrounding country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is made in order that our samples may be placed at 
once where they can be seen, all over America. Write at once, 
and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to showthe samples to those who may call at 
your home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal 
card on which to write us costs but 2 cent and after you know 
all, if you do not care to go further, why no harm is done But 
if you do send your address at once, you can secure free one 
of the best solid gold watches in the world and our large line of 
COSTLY SAMPLES. We pay all express, freight, etc. Address 
Stinson & Co., Box 500, Portland, Maine. 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 > year, 
five weeks for 10 cents, 


Sample copies, 
Single copies, § cents. 


Tuk Woman’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors, It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou3in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 


ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. . 


PREMIUM. 

Fora club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
WomAN’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
4& premium. For aclub of twenty-five the same bound 
in leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be riven to ca vassers. 


The Woman's TRIBUNE and Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. | 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M. 1. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 
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week by 400,000 
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aper, every page 


7 —S Boys’ and Girls’ 


= Funny Columns of 
aya rd™ edi by SAM WALTER 
bumoris 


matter is 


ure, and devoi 
try THE 


ANKEE BLADE. You 
new subscribe 
50 cents for six months. 


” One 

@ Subscription % ¥ 
= Free for Every . 
Club of Four New 


be @ remarkabie bargain. 


% THE GREAT AMERICAN 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 


lled solid full of interesting read- 
, ng; stories of thrilling interest, adventure, love, the 
: Est 237. he pea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. 
<p Bes cles on the Household Department, Ladies’ Work, 
Departments. , 
HE YANKEE BLADE are 


The circulation is rapidiy increasing. 

Endorsed by the best peonte as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 

of the — tinge of vulgarity. 

ll be delighted with it. Comes every 

week. Our regular subscription price is $2.00 per year. We offer it to 

rs for only ape a year, or 
€ 


- months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclose 6 cts. 
extra, and mention this paper, we 
send you FREE a Half Dozen Ja 
Mikado paper, fibre silk,nearly balf ayar 

his is one of the greatest offers ever made by any reliable firm. Sendatonce, Sent? 
years for §1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE is for sale at all newsdealers, for 5c. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankee Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have examined the aboveenomed paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them ve 
We can recommend them to all our readers.—E£dtt 


STORY PAPER, 


BLADE--- 


It is a large, eight-pa 


Special arti- 
The Famous 
Foss, the celebrated 


Don’t fail to 


will send it three ' 
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Rich lands cheap. Send stamp for an Illustrated Pam- 
phiet to B of Trade, Salem, Oregon. 
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UNITY, 


March 16, 1889 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


A Massachusetts minister: “ Iam in hearty 
sympathy with your attempts to spiritualize 
and rationalize religion.” 

From a New York pastor: “ Will press 
UNITY upon the attention of my people with 
hearty interest in the success of your enter- 
prise.” 

From a New Hampshire minister: “I am 
naturally among the conservatives but not 
among the old fogies. There is room and 
work for all, hence I will give a cordial pulpit 
notice.” 

A Massachusetts minister: ‘ Shall be very 
glad to help you succeed.” 


From another Michigan pastor: “ Shall be 
glad to co operate in enlarging and improving 
UNITY.” 

From still another: ‘Don’t like the pro- 
visional plan. Hope UNIry may have more 
backbone in future. Make it a dollar, and 
trust.” 

From a Kansas minister: ‘* UNITY some- 
times contains a fling that makes me mad, but 
it is generally good and often excellent. I be. 
lieve with you in the ‘sovereignty of ethics.’ 
I have proclaimed this nearly all my life. 
‘There is none other commandment greater 
than this.’ But the moralities of life must be re- 
enforced by the thought of God, else churches 
cannot be built and sustained.” [So thinks 
and so teaches UNiTy. Welcome the re-en- 
forcement but the thought cannot be forced. | 


From Massachusetts: “ Most worthy rep- 
resentative of the goodness and greatness of 
our age.” 

Another Massachusetts minister: “I do 
not sympathize with the position of UNITY 
and must decline to aid in its circulation.” 

From still another: ‘ While at the divin- 
ity school I was a constant reader of UNITY 
and always admired its freshness and genuiue 
catholicity of spirit I for one am _ not afraid 
of you, and I do not think my people are.” 

Stillanother: “ Will do everything I can 
to aid UNiry. Send on fifty slips, ‘ l’o.East- 
ern Unitarians.’ ” | 

Another Massachusetts minister: ‘“ Do 
not wish to doanything with UNITY.” 

A neighboring minister: ‘ Mrs. 
taken the matter in hand.” 

From a western minister: “I inclose thir- 
ty names with money for three months, that 
they may sample it.” 

From another western minister: .“ Best 
things never fail, e.en when they seem to die. 
‘There will be a new church founded on 
moral science, at first cold and naked, a babe 
in the mayger,’ said Emerson. UNIrTy is its 
herald and will be so remembered, even 
though it die without the sight.” __ 

From a Dakota parish: “Have put UN- 
ITY matters in the best hands. Hope to get 
twenty new subscribers.” 

From an Illinois woman: ‘I seldom pick 
UNITY up without wishing I had fifty thou- 
sand dollars to endow it with.” 

From a Massachusetts layman: “I send 
you adollar as the offering of my sister, who 
is a Methodist but reads Uniry and likes it.” 

From an Oregon reader: “In my mission 
work I find a demand for a greater number of 
your papers.” ” | 

From a Wisconsin subscriber: ‘ Major — 
says that every number is worth the subscrip- 
tion price.” | 

From a California sister: ‘ I would be un- 
grateful indeed if I were not wiilmg to do 
something for UNitry, when its weekly visits 
have been such a source of hope, strength and 
courage to me. The one thing I have rejoiced 
in above all others is its fairness, its lack of 
bitterness and malice.” 

From a lonely Wisconsin subscriber: “ I 
am like your lonely brother in Arkansas, 
an isolated liberal. Ivhave been trying to 
find nourishment in the United Presbyterian 
church, but I stay at home now on Sunday 
to read Uniry. May a weekly sermon 
soon be one of its features.” 

From an Illinois woman: “ My UNIry is 
read by three or four who ought to be sub- 
scribers.” 

From a solitary reader in Ohio: “The 
spreading of such reading as UNITY, con- 
veying the true meaning of Christ's teach- 
ing, must in time have its effects. I will 
do what I can.” 

From New Mexico: “Here is a _ place 
where Unity is much needed but not much 
wanted.” 

From Dakota: ‘I love your broad, tol- 
erant spirit and earnest piety. Unity is the 
growing and vigorous child of devout ration- 
alism.” 

A New Hampshire layman: ‘“ Will speak 
a good word for UNITy every time.” 

From Minnesota: “I like the move you 
are making. It is just the thing.’ 

From Michigan: ‘“ Am much interested in 
UNITY.” 

From a woman in Massachusetts: “I 
would not give up Unity for myself if I 
had to pay five dollars a year for it. I love 
its high call from worldliness to the life of 
the spirit, from. self-love to love of the 
neighbor, from mild well-wishing to active 
benevolence, ‘its bright example given,’ its 
boundless heart, extending to unfriendly 
hearts a part of its rich store of love, and 
teaching even that ‘height of bliss is height 
of charity.’ Heaven speed thee, Unity, to 
larger fields and greater usefulness. J will 
pledge ten new subscribers at a dollar apiece.” 

From an Iowa brother: “ Will pledge to 
send five dollars and will do all I can to 
obtain subscribers in addition,” 


has 
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ever seen. 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a re It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Soldonly in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
EXCEPTIONAL (eee 
TERMS TO Qe q —= 
UNITY wh | OLS Nee 
SUBSCRIBERS, Bie [4 NGDONS = 
x) | a ATURE 
ON AN \ it EAN Oe ON 
, | Ciementsto Man 
EXCEPTIONAL *: 
BOOK OF 
PERMANENT 
VALUE. 


From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. 


“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular'and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized combinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

‘Dr, Dexter thus gives a clear and compre. 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de- 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 
ing and instructive manner. 


“One of the most striking characteristics of 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it is so plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. I am pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
}. We ¥atm, da, C. 4: a." 


The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 


permanently as follows for the several edi- 
tions: 


Cloth, sprinkled edges................ $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges ................- 2 25 
Half Morocco, gilt edges ........-....-. 2 50 


And asa special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .....$2 25 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year..... 2 50 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year_.. 2 75 

This offer is on the basis of the present sub. 
scription price of Unity, $1.50 per year. If 
the price is reduced, all who accept this offer 
will receive the paper a year and a half. 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
oe either edition, to any point in the United 
states. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE BKDICINE (CO., Quincy ) 


FREE owt Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 


OUR HEREDITY FROM .GOD. 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION, 
By E. P. POWELL. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS AND REVIEWS. 


“The work should do much toward dispelling the popular notion of the 
irreligiousness of the doctrine of evolution. I wish it might find its way into the 
hands of every thoughtful reader.”,—JoHN BURROUGHS. 


‘T am thrilled, uplifted, and almost entranced by a glimpse into it, and by 
the conviction that at last some one has materialized conceptions that have been 
floating in the background of my own vision for a year or two past. It is just 
such a book as I felt was coming—must come. Here is found solid ground.”—_ 
Dr. C. T. STOCKWELL, author of *‘ Evolution of Immortality.”’ 

In a later note the doctor says, ‘‘I will go one step further than Burroughs, 


and wish it might be in the hands of every reader in Ai.erica, that he might 
become intelligent.” ) 


‘IT am simply fascinated with your work—its splendid logic and beautiful 
arrangement.’’—Rev. CHARLES VoysEy, London. 


‘I thank you exceedingly for your able and interesting book. 
must do a great deal of good.” —JOuHN FIskKE. 


‘One does not always open a book treating on the moral aspects of evolution 
with an anticipation of pleasure or instruction. Mr. Powell’s book is both 


deeply interesting and scientifically valuable.’’-—‘‘ Science” (devotes over a 
column to it.) | 


‘‘ Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, and absorbingly interesting 
of the many discussions of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both sees 
and states clearly its tremendous import.”’—‘ Chicago Times.” 


‘Mr. Powell combines in himself the personality of a scientist and a theolog- 
ian. He has omitted nothing essential to the unfolding of his whole scheme— 
a schemethat is more complete than that of any other author we know. In lit- 
erary method, perspicuity, command of philosophic language, and clear concep- 


tion, Mr. Powell ranks among the abfest writers on this and kindred topics.”— 
Utica “ Herald.” 


~ a comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, adapted to those who not 
only are looking for aclear summary of the evidences of evolution in the phy- 


sical world, but are anxious to know its bearings upon morals and religion, 
than any book we know of.”—‘‘ Unity,” Chicago. 


‘ This interesting volume should command the attention of both the scientific 
and literary public. Every reader, whatsoever his belief, will find much food 
for thought and material for employment in the author’s handling of his fasci- 
nating theme.”—‘‘ Boston Commonwealth.” 


“It must be acknowledged that a more absorbing or abler discussion of a 
momentous theme has seldom appeared.””—"‘ Chicago Evening Journal.” 


‘“ Mr. Powell is master of a charming estate (as we can personally testify) in 
one of the most lovely and fertile districts of central New York. Here are 
the kindly and well-kept horses, the handsome and intelligent horned cattle of 
choice breeds, the cheerful cocks and hens that strut their little day or run con- 
fidingly to their master’s sympathy at need; the four playful cats, ‘ Gladstone’ 
and the rest, that lie in wait for him in the hedge, and leap out to greet him in 
turn at milking-time; above all, the preserve of singing-birds that innocently 
share his fruit and comfort him with their cheery song. And so, with a keen 
and. friendly observation, like White of Selborne’s, only more reflective and 
instructed, he finds his studies of Nature at first hand in this varied 
and entertaining family, and his anecdotes of animal intelligence, heredity, 
Or spontaneous variation, are notes from his own journal of this fascinating 
companionship. It needs not to tell the quality of interest which is given thus 
to a large portion of the book. Darwin’s own are, in this line, the only ones we 
know of that can compare with it in that regard. The author keeps also a very 
level head in the rather slippery and difficult path of speculative opinion.”— 
Rev. Dr. JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, in “‘ Unitarian Review.” 


‘It is the most striking and persuasive presentation of the question of immor- 
tality I have ever read. The chapter on that subject is a fitting conclusion to a 


work so strong, healthful and inspiring.” CELIA P. WOOLLEY, author of “‘Love 
and Theology.” 


‘‘The author is a well-known lover of horticulture, and the book contains a 
vast amount of material of great interest to horticulturists. The book is, in fact, 


I believe it 


an encyclopedia.”’—‘‘Gardener’s Monthly.” 


‘These lectures are as remarkable a combination as we have ever seen in a. 
wide reading of evolutionary literature of forcible exposition of Darwinism and 
of clear and sound morality. For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution.” —** Literary World,” Boston. 


‘We commend the volume most heartily to our readers. They will find in 
it new and suggestive thoughts, and, while not always agreeing, they cannot 
fail to admire his clear style and broad vision.” —‘‘ The Press,” Philadelphia. 


‘There is a cumulative interest from the first to the last. At every step he 
adds something entirely individual, of observation, argument, or illustration. 
But in the chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim of Evolution,’ and ‘ The Self that is higher 
than Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole discussion. These 
chapters soar and sing.”—“ Christian Register.” 


‘““Oft renewed reading of your book has led me to believe that it lays down 
lines upon which the religious thought of the future will work. It gives what 
Robert Elsmere wanted—a clear, logical answer to the darkest doubts, and a 
firm, broad ground upon which will safely rest a faith which is not intellectual 
ti Ss , Is it not wonderful that three such books as “‘ Our Heredity,” 
“Robert Elsmere” and ‘“ John Ward, Preacher” should have been wrought 
out almost simultaneously? They have come to do yeoman’s work. I do not 
know the date of the appearance of each, but it seems to me that your work, 


coming to me before,I heard of either of the other two, is a fitting complement 
to each, to both.”—E. W. PErky. 


Cloth, 12mo., 416 pages, retail $1.75, to Unity Subscribers $1.37. 
Postage !3 cents. | 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearbern Street, CHICAGO. 


